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THE COMMON WELFARE 


THE SURVEY 
THIS WEEK 


The movement to restrict unduly long 
and health-sapping hours of labor is pro- 
gressing from widely divergent sources 
in different industries. It was discussed 
at length at the first public meeting of 
the new American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute, the members of which are employ- 
ers, and it is one of the chief claims 
pressed bv the rapidly organizing jour- 
neymen bakers of New York, to name 
the two most recent instances not hither- 
to noted in THE SURVEY. 

The steel trade is experiencing a quick- 
ening appreciation of the widespread 
public feeling against the twelve-hour 
day and the seven-day week. This has 
grown steadily in volume and in frank 
expression since the Pittsburgh Survey 
made it commonly known as “an alto- 
gether incredible amount of overwork by 
everybody.” It is common to the whole 
industry. Mr. Schwab’s chief objection 
to the Bureau of Labor report on hours 
at his Bethlehem plant (an independent) 
was that it failed to show that the same 
length of working shifts prevails in the 
plants of the Steel Corporation. That 
sharpens the need for collective action, 
particularly in an industry where the 
ct. ate so little organized and helpless. 

Although reports of the State Depart- 
ment of Labor have commented for sey- 
eral years on the long hours of bakers 
in New York, the real situation remained 
hidden until the present strike of English- 
speaking journeymen brought it out. 
Even now the public has heard less of 
hard conditions and unsanitary shops 
than of the recognition of the union—for 
on that point the employers are united 
and determined. There are well estab- 
lished cases of bakers working nine- 
teen and even twenty-four hours at a 
stretch-,and the usual work day has been 
twelve hours except on Saturday when 
it was fourteen. Sunday work is com- 
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mon, night work almost universal—and 
will continue to be so long as we demand 
hot bread for breakfast. 

The charges which the men bring of 
unsanitary bakeshops and the employ- 
ment of diseased workmen are well es- 
tablished. The small shops, which bake 
half of the city’s four million loaves 
each day, vary from “fair” to “filthy” 
with a large number in very dirty 
condition. These supply all parts of the 
city through groceries and carts: In 
some parts of town there is a fad just 
now for Italian bread, which is peddled 
about in baskets from the little basement 
shops of the East Side, in some of which 
the factory inspectors found bakers 
kneading dough with their feet. The 
large bread factories, where machinery 
is used, are generally clean, but the work 
day is as long as in the little shops, the 
speed and the heat greater. In one of 
the best known bakeries of New York 
the heat is so great as to be all but intol- 
erable. This is unnecessary, for there is 
practically no provision for ventilation. 
Practically all bakeshops are in cellars. 
hidden away from public view, many of 
the smaller ones used for the family bed- 
room as well. The State Department of 
Labor has enough inspectors for about 
two visits a year. 

So it is that the demands of the union 
and its program are of great public 
importance, for they include not only 
sanitary standards for shops but health 
standards for men, and guarding the loaf 
from contamination in its long exposed 
journey from hand to mouth. 


ON FACING DEATH 
INDMMETOR PEACE 


In the death of Beverley Munford, 
Richmond, Va., loses a noble citizen, 
and American letters a valuable con- 
tributor. The hardships entailed by the 
war and the reconstruction period, suf- 
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fered in early childhood, left upon hirh 
their trace in lifelong delicacy of phy- 
sique. Yet the most marked character- 
istic of his mind was generous acceptance 
of life as he found it, and loyal devotion 
to the task of interpreting it. 

Mr. Munford was in some measure a 
victim of that delayed diagnosis of tu- 
berculosis so much more common several 
years ago than today. But the long years 
of illness never dimmed his glowing in- 
terest in the problems of our day, chief 
among them the promotion of popular 
education for both whites and Negroes. 
From its formation, he was a member 
of the National Child Labor Committee. 
During the past winter, when the Virginia 
ten-hour law for women and children was 
assailed both before the courts and in 
the Legislature, it was in part the sa- 
gacious counsel of Mr. Munford which 
in the end enabled its friends to keep it 
intact. 

Mr. Munford’s tenacity in completing, 
in the closing months of 1909, the publi- 
cation of his volume on Virginia’s At- 
titude Toward Slavery and Secession 
was as fine as the persistence, recently 
noted in THE Survey, with which Ed- 
mond Kelly gave the waning strength of 
his last days to the draft of his now pub- 
lished work, Twentieth Century Social- 
ism. With examples before us of such 
self-possession and accomplishment of 
men facing death, how cheap and wretch- 
ed sound the teachings of those who fear 
lest courage and heroism may be lost to 
our race with the coming of permanent 
peace when war is outgrown. 


LE LINO SST Ui Diy, 
OF WORK DISEASES 


The Illinois Commission on Occupa- 
tional Diseases was created on the rec- 
ommendation of the Illinois Commission 
on Workingmen’s Insurance which found 
need for a study of the conditions affect- 
ing health in work places. The Legisla- 
ture voted $15,000 for the expenses of the 
investigation, but owing to errors in the 
law the. money did not become available 
until March. As a report must be made 
next January, the commission decided to 
concentrate attention on one of the prin- 
cipal and most certain causes of injury 
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to health, lead poisoning. The European 
expert advisers insisted upon this course 
and the international committee on labor 
legislation is emphasizing this study. 
Dr. Alice Hamilton, whose professional 
training in the laboratory and famil- 
iarity with the physical conditions of 
urban industries marked her as espe- 
cially well qualified, accepted the position 
of expert medical investigator of indus- 
tries in which lead is used. She is ta 
have the help of other physicians for par- 
ticular fields of inquiry, and clerical as- 
sistants and translators are employed 
whenever they can promote the inquiry. 

While the strictly scientific study will 
this year be directed to lead poisoning, 
other physicians on the commission are 
pushing explorations in relation to cais- 
son diseases, bisulphide, dangerous gases 
in metal works, and in some other direc- 
tions. These tentative explorations will 
reveal the necessity of future intensive 
investigations. — 

Not only are shops and factories care- 
fully inspected, but the mortuary records 
of trade unions, mutual benefit societies, 
coroners and hospitals are searched for 
the causes of deaths of wage workers, 
and these are hunted down to discover 
how much the physical situation of the 
work place was involved in the loss of 
health and life. The testimony of em- 
ployers, workmen, and physicians is col- 
lected, and their hints followed until all 
the causal relations are established on 
reliable evidence. 

As soon as definite knowledge of con- 
ditions is gained, without waiting for the 
final report and future legislation, bulle- 
tins of warning and instructions about 
preventive methods are circulated, and 
posters distributed to charity visitors, em- 
ployers and trade unions. In this effort 
the results of previous medical inquiry 
are made available under the particular 
technical conditions in Illinois; the rules 
for European shops require consider- 
able modifications to be of service in 
connection with the processes and ma- 
chinery of American manufactures. 

A very important outcome of this local 
investigation. will be the discovery of 
the exact problems for future inquiry and 
the training of investigators. With prac- 
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tice the persons charged with visiting 
establishments become quick to detect 
sources of danger. 

Thus far, without using any of the 
legal powers of the commission, the em- 
ployers have furnished facilities for dis- 
covery of facts; and well they may, since 
all that is done will enhance the efficien- 
cy of their labor force and the produc- 
tivity of their invested capital. Some- 
times employers themselves are exposed 
to insidious causes of disease of which 
they are ignorant. The ultimate sources 
of some diseases are often unknown to 
ordinary physicians who have no means 
of tracing back the history of many cases 
to the conditions of the shops. 

Here is an inquiry which must be 
pushed forward on a national scale and 
by federal agencies. Public opinion has 
already been aroused on the subject of 
industrial accidents, when the injury is 
easily traced to its cause; more impor- 
tant are the stealthy and invisible en- 
croachments of disabling and deadly dis- 
eases, whose victims are far more nu- 
merous than those of accidents. Only by 
a thorough investigation of the facts, car- 
ried out by trained physicians and pub- 
lished by legal authority, can the persons 
interested be awakened to the extent of 
the national loss and the personal misery 
which result from the processes by which 
wealth is produced. Suitable legislation 
and regulation will naturally follow. 


THE FIRST NEW ENGLAND 
STREET CLEANING CONFERENCE 


On June 29 in Manning Hall of Brown 
University, the first New England Con- 
ference on Street Cleaning and Refuse 
Removal will be held. The meeting is to 
be under the auspices of the Bureau of 
Social Research, which is maintained by 
the Federated Settlements of Providence, 
R. I. The object is to bring about free 
discussion of various phases of the prob- 
lem of cleaning streets, both in regard to 
the technique of the work and as related 
to the efficient organization and mainte- 
nance of a city department for this pur- 
The preparation of street clean- 
ing budgets will receive special attention. 
Arrangements have been made for manu- 
facturers of street cleaning machinery 
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to demonstrate the use and effectiveness 
of their appliances. 

The attendance at the conference 
promises to be very representative, for 
mayors, councilmen, commissioners of 
public works, street cleaning superintend- 
ents and social workers from all parts of 
New England are to be present to take 
part in the discussion and to make the 
meeting a success. 

The list of speakers includes the fol- 
lowing: William H. Edwards, commis- 
sioner of street cleaning of New York 
city; Dr. George A. Soper, president of 
the Metropolitan Sewerage Commission, 
New York; Edward T. Hartman, sec- 
retary of the Massachusetts Civic League, 
Boston; Guy C. Emerson, superintendent 
of streets, Boston; F. C. Gorham, pro- 
fessor of biology, Brown . University ; 
Walter E. Ranger, commissioner of edu- 
cation for Rhode Island; Wallace Hatch, 
secretary of the Rhode Island Anti- 
Tuberculosis Association; J. T. Feather- 
ston, superintendent of streets of the 
Borough of Richmond, New York city; 
Carol Aronovici, director of the Bureau 
of Social Research, Providence, who has 
been largely responsible for organizing 
the conference. Mayor Henry Fletcher 
of Providence is to preside. 

Addresses are to be given on the fol- 
lowing subjects: The Organization of 
an Efficient Street Cleaning Department, 
The Preparation of a Street Cleaning 
Department Budget, Modern Methods of 
Street Cleaning, How New York Is Solv- 
ing Its Street Cleaning Problem, The 
Social Significance of Clean Streets, Bac- 
teriology of Street Dust, Street Clean- 
ing and Tuberculosis, Co-operation Be- 
tween Street Cleaning Departments and 
Municipal and Private Agencies, School 
Children and Clean Streets. 

This well-rounded program handled by 
such qualified authorities should prove 
interesting and valuable and practical re- 
sults ought to follow. 


A DIRECTORY OF THE 
HABIT-FORMING DRUGS 


Under the supervision of Dr. Wiley, 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture has issued a bulletin exposing 
the menace to the public welfare in the 
indiscriminate sale and use of habit- 
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forming drugs. The report shows that 
in many instances consumers are not 
conversant with the harmful nature of 
many of the habit-forming agents. Like- 
wise these drugs are present in products 
which, because they are not sold as rem- 
edies for any disease, are not required to 
declare the proportion of certain dan- 
gerous ingredients contained. 

For these reasons, the laws requiring 
the declaration of the composition of 
medicines are insufficient to check a 
marked increase in the consumption of 
some of the most dangerous drugs. The 
per capita use of opium has doubled in 
the last forty years. The number of 
drug addicts in the country is almost 
certainly over 1,000,000. A very great 
number of the best known proprietary 
medicines and products still. contain 
harmful drugs and some have them in 
unsafe quantities. Among those men- 
tioned, with the habit-forming agent they 
contain, are the following: 


Children’s Comfort (morphin sulphate). 

Dr. Fahey’s Pepsin Anodyne Compound 
(morphin sulphate). 

Dr. Fahrney’s Teething Syrup (morphin 
and chloroform). 

Dr. Fowler’s Strawberry and Pepsin Mix- 
ture (morphin). 

Dr. Grove’s Anodyne for Infants (morphin 
sulphate). 

Hooper’s Anodyne, the Infant’s Friend 
(morphin hydro-chlorid). 

Jadway’s Elixir for Infants (codein). 

Dr. James’s Soothing Syrup Cordial 
(heroin). 

Kopp’s Baby’s Friend (morphin sulphate). 

Dr. Miller’s Anodyne for Babies (morphin 
sulphate and chloral hydrate). 

Dr. Moffetts’s Teethina, Teething Powders 
(powdered opium). 

Victor Infant Relief 
cannabis indica). 

Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup: (morphin 
sulphate). 

Tucker’s Asthma Specific (cocain). 

Davis’s Asthma Remedy (chloral hydrate). 

Koca Nola (cocain). 

Celery Cola (cocain). 

Wiseola (cocain). 

Pillsbury’s Koke (cocain). 

Kola-Ade (cocain). 

Kos-Kola (cocain). 

Cafe-Coca (cocain). 

Koke (cocain). 

Dr. Birney’s Catarrh Powder (cocain). 

Dr. Agnew’s Catarrh Powder (cocain). 

Dr. Cole’s Catarrh Cure (cocain). 

Crown Catarrh Powder (cocéain). 

Acker’s English Remedy (chloroform). 

Adamson’s Botanic Cough Balsam (heroin 
hydro-chlorid). 
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Dr. A. Boschee’s German Syrup (mor- 
phin). 

Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup (morphin, later 
codein). 

Dr. Fenner’s Cough-Cold Syrup (mor- 
phin). 

Jackson’s Magic Balsam (chloroform and 
morphin). 


Kohler’s One-Night Cough Cure (morphin 
sulphate, chloroform, and cannabis indica). 

Van Totta’s Cough Pectoral (morphin 
and chloroform). 

Linseed, Licorice and Chlorodyne Cough 
Lozenges (chloroform and ether). 

Linseed, Licorice and Chlorodyne Pastilles 
(morphin, chloroform, and ether). 

Pastilles Paneraj (morphin and codein). 

Piso’s Cure, A Remedy for Coughs and 
Clolds (cannabis indica and chloroform). 

Shiloh’s Cure (heroin and chloroform). 

Prof. Hoff’s Consumption Cure (opium). 

Yonkerman’s Consumption Cure (heroin). 

Gooch’s Mexican Consumption Cure (mor- 
phin sulphate). 

Royal Headache Tablets (codein). 

Antikomnia and Codein Tablets (codein). 

Immonal with Codein and Camphor (co- 
dein). 

Sal-Codeia Bel (codein). 

Coca Bola (cocain or derivative). 

Tobacco Bullets (cocain or derivative). 

Wonder Workers (cocain or derivative). 

Habitina (morphin). 


To remedy these conditions several 
measures are urged. These are a cam- 
paign of popular education, laws forbid- 
ding the sale at retail of all pernicious 
habit-forming drugs except on prescrip- 
tion, the requirement of a permanent 
record of all transactions in these articles 
open to state and federal inspection, laws 
strictly limiting the right to deal in these 
products to certain licensed agencies, 
provisions for revoking the licenses of 
the druggists and physicians who pre- 
scribe or sell harmful drugs for illegiti- 
mate purposes, and a federal law gov- 
erning the interstate transportation of 
habit-forming preparations. 

A copy of the report will be sent on 
request to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


HONORING THE FIRST WOMAN 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 


The personal equation never demon- 
strated its capacity to be a solvent in the 
problems of public policy better than in 
the influence of Ella Flagg Young as 
superintendent of Chicago public schools. 
For years previous to her appointment 
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the differences over policies had so seri- 
ously divided the trustees and the teach- 
ers, and had aroused so much personal 
antagonism that the work of the schools 
had suffered. This very clash of ideals 
and disserision within and without, how- 
ever, made the issues of progress clearer 
-and a constructive policy more possible. 
Many of the issues remain unsolved, but 
there is a difference in the spirit and at- 
mosphere of the whole situation. Mere 
personal antagonisms have marvelously 
disappeared. Factional fighting is no 
longer the only means to honest ends. 
Changes in the personnel of the Board 
of Education have indeed left one “side” 
in possession of the field, but this does 
not account for peace and progress, be- 
cause some of the insurgent progressives 
are left and others have shown their in- 
dependence of reactionaries in power. 
Moreover, the teachers remain substan- 
tially the same as when their federation 
led the open war against tax-dodging, and 
widened the serious breach between 
many of them and the former superin- 
tendent and president of the Board of 
Education. 

Into this critical situation came Mrs. 
Young out of a life-long service in the 
schools as teacher, principal, trainer of 
teachers; the philosopher and friend of 
hundreds of them. She took no “side,” 
but was open to approach from all sides. 
Firmly positive in her attitude, she was 
never irritatingly aggressive. Calmly 
sympathetic to whatever promised to pro- 
mote the children’s good and the teachers’ 
welfare and efficiency, she was too big 
to claim or be claimed by any factional, 
much less political, followings. The con- 
tentious spirit withered when it faced 
her clear, calm, single-sighted eye. By 
strangely common consent board mem- 
bers and teachers alike follow the per- 
sonal lead of one whose leadership is 
never self-assertive and who disdains to 
seek personal followers. 

Such a climax as crowned this unify- 
ing personality Chicago has never wit- 
nessed. Its great Auditorium was the 
scene set for the occasion by 6,000 teach- 
ers. Nearly a year ago some of them 
proposed a teachers’ reception to their 
superintendent. Men and women vied 
with each other in making the movement 
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unanimous. When this great place of 
assembly opened its doors to receive the 
teachers holding tickets, its 4,500 seats 
were so quickly filled that the doors were 
closed long before the hour for the re- 
ception struck. Then up the long aisle 
and across the great stage marched 200 
school children, each bearing an Ameri- 
can Beauty Rose. Beneath these roses, 
nodding her welcome from their long 
stems held in the hands of singing chil- 
dren, the guest of honor took her place, 
in the midst of her friends. Then as the 
stirring strains of Illinois were struck 
by the orchestra, thousands of handker- 
chiefs fluttered from floor to ceiling and 
the whole multitude arose to sing: 


In Chicago, great and growing, 
Mrs. Young, Mrs. Young. 
There’s a woman, wise and knowing, 
Mrs. Young, Mrs. Young. 
Who with tact and wisdom calm, 
Like the music of a psalm, 
Mrs. Young, Mrs. Young. 


From the ranks of earnest workers, 
Mrs. Young, Mrs. Young. 
Step by step, past doubting shirkers, 
Mrs. Young, Mrs. Young. 
You have marched with even pace 
Till you stand in that high place, 
The first woman this to grace, 
Mrs. Young, Mrs. Young. 


Without a formal word uttered, she 
stood to receive her friends as they 
pressed by to clasp her hand, and then 
from her seat, at one side, she witnessed 
for hours the merry dancers. For spon- 
taneous homage from a prophet’s own 
country Chicago has never seen the like 
of this. It is the well deserved recogni- 
tion of the first—but not the last—wom- 
an to be superintendent of public schools. 


TO PUT AN END TO SEVEN 
DAY WORK? 


The Iron and Steel Institute, with 
headquarters in London, has for forty 
years been regarded as the leading expo- 
nent of all matters (other than commer- 
cial) of interest to the iron and steel 
industry. The recently formed Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute held its first 
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annual meeting May 27, significant not 
only as inaugurating an American insti- 
tute, but in the broad scope which prob- 
ably will be given it. In his introductory 
remarks at the dinner which followed the 
sessions, the president, Judge Gary, ex- 
pressed the feeling that sociological ques- 
tions bearing on conditions of labor are 
among the important matters to be dealt 
with; and the most prominent action 
taken by the institute at this first meet- 
ing, was to call for the appointment of 
a committee of five to investigate the 
question of seven-day labor in continu- 
ous processes in the industry. The 
major part of the principal address of 
the dinner, by W. B. Dickson, first vice- 
president of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, was given up to a presentation 
of this question; one which in his judg- 
ment is “of such paramount importance 
to the future welfare of the trade that it 
is deserving of immediate and earnest 
thought.” In coming out openly and vig- 
orously for a six-day working schedule 
for the men in the trade and putting the 
issue squarely before. his fellow iron and 
steel makers of the country, Mr. *Dick- 
son has made a far-reaching contribution 
to industrial statesmenship in this coun- 
iGiyeee bie ssaid.: 


I am quite aware of the difficulties sur- 
rounding a discussion of this subject; nev- 
ertheless, I believe it presents questions 
which must be faced, and that soon, and it 
is the American way to meet difficulties 
openly. 

AS you are aware, the United States Steel 
Corporation has recently taken some ad- 
vanced steps in matters vitally affecting the 
relations between our various companies 
and their employes; namely, the reduction 
of seven-day labor to a minimum, the estab- 
lishment of a system of accident and acci- 
dental death relief, and the establishment 
of a pension system. 

In considering the first named, i. e., the 
question of a seven-day week, we were, of 
course, met at the outset by the difficulty 
of adjusting a six-day week to the operations 
which are necessarily continuous and which 
are generally so recognized, even by the 
most radical opponents of the seven-day 
week. This refers particularly to such de- 
partments as the blast furnaces. The cor- 
poration has not yet been able to devise a 
practical working system by which the men 
employed at these continuous operations 
can be given one day off in seven, and the 
purpose of this paper is to invite the co- 
operation. of other companies operating blast 
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furnaces with a view to devising some work- 
able plan. 

In this connection I may state that as 
recently reported in the press, Mr. Schwab 
has very properly protested against the gov- 
ernment officials singling out his company 
for criticism on this point, as the practices 
at Bethlehem which were criticized are 
common to all blast furnace plants. 

The tendency of the times is plainly in 
the direction of some measure of regulation 
by the public authorities, both state and fed- 
eral, of the conditions under which working- 
men are employed. The most striking evi- 
dences of this trend are the two employers’ 
liability bills recently introduced in the 
New York Legislature, one of which has 
been passed and has been signed by the 
governor; the signing by Governor Harmon 
of Ohio, on May 12, of a drastic and far- 
reaching employers’ liability law; the recent 
appointment by Governor Fort of New Jer- 
sey, of a commission to recommend similar 
legislation to the next Legislature of New 
Jersey; and the amendment of the bill for 
the building of two battleships and other 
vessels, providing that all material used 
shall be the product of eight-hour labor. 
This amendment was introduced by Mr. 
Fitzgerald of New York, and has passed the 
House and Senate. 

Shall we endeavor to pass through these 
troubled waters “under power,’ with suffi- 
cient headway to insure steerage way, or 
shall we be satisfied to drift, taking our 
chances of disaster on the sunken rocks of 
radical and ill-advised legislation? True 
conservatism consists not in standing still 
and attempting to ignore public sentiment, 
but rather in adjusting our methods of oper- 
ating to meet the changing conditions of 
our times. We will thus take the place in 
the body politic to which our intelligence 
and experience entitle us, and give powerful 
aid in the difficult task of solving these 
pressing problems on a reasonable basis, 
which will be fair to. all of the interests 
involved. 

It is my own deliberate judgment, after a 
period of almost thirty years’ continuous 
connection with the industry, the early part 
of which was passed in manual labor in the 
mills, that the present conditions, which ne- 
cessitate the employment of the same indi- 
vidual workman twelve hours a day for 
seven days a week, are a reproach to our 
great industry and should not in this en- 
lightened age be longer tolerated. 

I therefore urge upon the directors of the 
institute the appointment of a committee 
to consider this question and devise a work- 
able plan which can be recommended to all 
companies, whereby no individual shall be 
on duty for more than six consecutive days. 
I urge this because it is the right thing to 
do and is in line with the spirit of the age 
in which we live, and I am confident that 
these are sufficient reasons to insure its 
being done. If, however, any further rea- 
son should be necessary, in my judgment we 
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have the conclusive one that if we do not 
do it voluntarily we will in the near future 
probably be compelled to do it by the pass- 
age of legislation by the various state legis- 
latures, which may be so radical as to create 
a serious situation for the entire iron and 
steel industry. 


The Iron Age publishes a report of the 
discussion. We are told that Charles M. 
Schwab, president of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company, while approving proposals for 
bettering labor conditions, referred to se- 
rious questions involved in the shorten- 
ing of hours. The cases in which men 
worked seven days a week twelve hours 
a day were not numerous, he said. (On 
the contrary, the pay roll of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Company for January last 
showed that one out of every four men 
in the plant worked in occupations regu- 
larly requiring twelve hours a day for 
the seven days in the week.) As for an 
eight-hour day, that meant, said Mr. 
Schwab, a heavy increase in labor cost 
and a practically impossible increase in 
the number of steel works employes. It 
was a question, he thought, whether con- 
sumers would pay the price for steel 
products which such a change would 


compel, labor cost being so _ large 
a proportion of the total cost of 
production. Mr. Schwab commented 


‘on what he called the unfairness of the 


recent government report on labor con- 
ditions at South Bethlehem, “since in the 
entire steel industry similar hours of 
work prevail,” and cited as an indication 
of the present condition at Washington 
a remark made to him by a member of 
Congress, that whatever proposal came to 
Congress with labor backing would re- 
ceive a practically unanimous vote. Mr. 
Schwab’s criticism is not well founded, 
as the federal report showed that the 
full crews of the open hearth and roll- 
ing mill departments at Bethlehem, as 
well as the blast furnaces, were out 
eighty-four hours a week during Janu- 
ary—the period covered by the report— 
which is a schedule in excess of the prac- 
tice current in, for instance, the Pitts- 
burgh district. Moreover, the Bureau of 
Labor was called on by congressional 
resolution to report on the causes of the 
Bethlehem strike,1 and not on conditions 
in the industry as a whole. 


Mr. Schwab’s insistence, however, 
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that the long hours of work prevalent at 
Bethlehem are, in the main, true of the 
entire steel industry, has been useful in 
attracting national attention to what is 
a national problem. He has, in a sense, 
turned state’s evidence on the industry 
as a whole. The appointment by the 
Iron and Steel Institute of a committee 
of five, and the appointment of a commit- 
tee of three to take up the question, by 
the Commission on Social Service of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America, go to show that inside and 
outside the industry the matter of the 
seven-day week is to receive considera- 
tion in a purposeful way. Massachusetts 
and California are the only states which 
at present provide by law that every 
workman:shall have one free day out of 
seven, thus effectively supplementing the 
old Sunday laws in those industries 
where operations are necessarily continu- 
ous. The Bureau of Statistics of the 
New York State Department of Labor 
is at present preparing an exhaustive 
report on seven-day work. The prob- 
lem of continuous operation, as found in 
the steel industry, is found with more or 
less variations in such industries as rail- 
roads, street railways, telephone, tele- 
graph, paper, mines, smelters and glass. 
In these, also, working schedules should 
be scrutinized both with the idea of 
weeding out preventable Sunday work 
and of granting free time on week days 
to make up for it, wherever a Sunday 
shift cannot be done away with. 

In the further discussion at the Iron 
and Steel Institute, George W. Perkins 
of J. P. Morgan and Company expressed 
the belief that much could be done to- 
ward the solution of the question raised 
by Mr. Dickson; that the leaders in the 
steel industry were able to make adjust- 
ments which would largely do away with 
seven-day labor. He was disposed to 
question whether in the absorption of 
manufacturers in the great problems be- 
fore them in the last few years, they had 
treated their employes as fairly as they 


ought. James G. Butler, Jr., thought that 


any radical changes in the hours of labor 


1The strike at Bethlehem has within the’ past 
few weeks gone to pieces, and most of the men 
have been taken back to work, the company an- 
nouncing that Sunday work will be optional in the 
future. The significance of the indefensible con- 
ditions which provoked the strike were reviewed 
in TH Survny, for May 21. Price ten cents. 
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in the iron and steel industries would be 
a matter of no little time. J. A. Camp- 
bell of the Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Company considered it unfair that em- 
ployes of iron and steel works should be 
asked to work twelve hours a day seven 
days a week, and it was on his motion 
that the committee of five was appointed. 

In bringing the program to a close, 
Judge Gary said that for himself he did 
not favor taking up sociological ques- 
tions, such as the one they had consid- 
ered, because of any feeling that a pub- 
lic sentiment compelled them to do so. 
Fidelity to the interests of those whom 
they represented was to him an impor- 
tant consideration. The highest type of 
an honest man is not the one who leans 
backward in his effort to be fair, but the 
one who is not afraid to decide in favor 
of his own friend if that decision would 
be right. The American Iron and Steel 
Institute should never be in the position 
of being pushed to take a certain stand 
because of a public sentiment that might 
overwhelm it, without regard to whether 
that sentiment was right. It ought to be 
so fair and so just that it shall come to 
be a leader and that it shall be followed 
by public opinion, because it has a right 
. to be so followed. 

The Iron Age for June 2 brings out 
editorially two phases worth noting of 
the question which Mr. Dickson’s propo- 
sition put before the iron and steel manu- 
facturers of the country: 


With full appreciation of the difficulties 
involved in the proposal thus put before the 
steel manufacturers of the country, it may 
safely be said that they are not insuperable. 
With their record for the solving of prob- 
lems that have repeatedly blocked the ad- 
vance of the industry, the engineers and 
managers who have done so much to put 
American steel works practice in the fore- 
front, will not be willing to confess failure 
in advance, when thus challenged to bring 
about a much desired change. Ore unload- 
ers, traveling cranes, charging machines for 
open hearth furnaces, automatic skip hoists, 
pig iron casting machines and the whole 
list of mechanical improvements that have 
been steadily cutting down the exhausting 
drudgery of iron and steel works operations, 
have been the response of engineers to the 
constant demand for new economies in pro- 
duction. It will scarcely be claimed that 
the substitution of a six-day week for a 
seven-day week and the abolition of the 
eighty-four hour week in the iron industry 
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are of less consequence than the ends served 
by any of the mechanical improvements 
mentioned. 

One consideration should not be overlook- 
ed in connection with this first concerted 
effort of the American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute in lines other than commercial. The 
iron industry is largely exempt from labor 
union domination. It should, therefore, be 
in all particulars, as it is in most, an in- 
dustry in which the conditions of employ- 
ment are better than the coercive measures 
of militant unionism have succeeded in mak- 
ing them. 

Without minimizing the technical 
problems involved, it can be said with 
some assurance that average laymen— 
the men who, after all, make the laws 
of this country—will not be easily sat- 
isfied with anything short of a complete 
abolition of seven-day work in the 
United States. It is rather whimsical to 
think that in one of: the most prosper- 
ous, highly protected, scientifically de- 
veloped industries in the country, the 
whole company of managers, presidents 
and engineers has until now been baffled, 
or unwilling, to run its plants without 
engrossing practically every effective 
waking hour of the men in certain de- 
partments—that it is with trepidation and 
hesitancy that a working schedule of 
twelve hours seven days a week is to be 
cut down! The problem before them has 
not been to stop the work one day in 
seven, when that work is necessarily 
continuous; but of giving every work- 
man one day free in seven. It would be 
whimsical if it were not so barbarous. 
Mr. Dickson is right in calling the eighty- 
four-hour schedule a reproach to the 
industry. The layman would back him 
up with words which were stronger and 
angrier than - “reproach.” What the 
seven-day week and what the twelve-hour 
day mean in the lives of workingmen 
and their families were brought out viv- 
idly in the findings of the Pittsburgh 
Survey as originally published in this 
magazine. They will be drawn even 
more clearly and in detail in the forth- 
coming volumes by Miss Byington on 
Homestead, and by Mr. Fitch on the 
steel workers, which will be published 
by the Russell Sage Foundation during 
the summer. 


1The Pittsburgh Survey, findings in six volumes. 
Russell Sage Foundation Publications. Price per 
volume, $1.50 net. The set of six, postpaid, $10. 
Orders may be sent to TH Survry, 
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CHURCH MEN’S NEW 
* WORLD VISION 


GRAHAM TAYLOR 


There is almost as much social signifi- 
cance as there is religious import in the 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement. The 
attention and inquiry of students of so- 
cial forces are challenged by the fact that 
65,000 men are said to have gathered in 
many major and minor conventions 
throughout the country last winter, pay- 
ing from a dollar and a half to three 

‘dollars each, beside their travelling ex- 
penses, in order to hear discussed their 
own responsibility for missionary work 
in foreign lands; and by the further fact 
that 4,146 men registered their intention 
to attend the culminating congress at 
Chicago, over half of whom paid five 
dollars admission fee for the three days’ 
session, besides their railway and hotel 
expenses. 

To account for this missionary inter- 
est among men, without any such self- 
education in missionary movements as 
the women of the churches have so long 
been cultivating, one must look far be- 
hind the masterful management which 
worked up the remarkable attendance 
upon these conventions and this congress. 
It must have been a growth of some sort, 
and any social growth requires both time 
and organization. Far back of it all there 
lies the steadily increasing appeal of the 
pulpit and of missionary literature for 
interest in missions. But that of itself 
will not account for this sudden increase 
of interest among men, who have not 
hitherto shown any such response to that 
continuous appeal. Supplementing it, 
however, powerful, organized efforts 
have been silently and steadily preparing 
the way for this otherwise unaccountably 
spontaneous movement. The missionary 
intelligence and efforts of the women of 
these men’s family and church circles 
are to be credited with having given 
primary initiative to their interest. The 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations’ vigorous prose- 

~ cution of the missionary propaganda 

through the student volunteer, the men’s 
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brotherhoods in the churches and other 
agencies, underlies the enlistment of 
many leaders and followers. The young 
people’s missionary studies have interest- 
ed many in foreign missions by including 
the study of home and city missions and 
the spheres for the social activities of 
the churches. Moreover, the very ex- 
igencies brought upon the home towns 
and churches of these men by immigra- 
tion, industrial unrest and the acuteness 
of local social problems may have forced 
missionary solvents upon their serious 
attention. 

However accounted for, or wharevei 
its direct and immediate issue, two as- 
sured results of this response of the men 
to the foreign missionary appeal are of 
far-reaching social significance. One is 
the world-vision which has thus suddenly 
broken in upon the hitherto very restrict- 
ed religious consciousness of thousands 
of men. Many of them, to whom re- 
ligion may have been so personal as to 
be merely a private possession, have had 
its human and public bearings brought 
to bear upon them for the first time. 
For this appeal has not been made so 
exclusively in view of the personal plight 
of the individual victim of an inferior 
faith, although that has not been neg- 
lected. It is rather the appeal of whole 
people’s need of Christian institutions. 
This new sense of the whole world’s need 
of what the most favored nation has, 
cannot fail to have very concrete effects 
in the attitude and acts of religious men 
and organizations. Into this broadened 
religious consciousness of so many 
churches and so many of their members, 
there are sure to enter the immigrant 
strangers within our gates, the left- 
behind family or class or race, the con- 
ditions of life and labor in a community 
or an industry, the educational, recrea- 
tional and every other human problem 
of the greater public. And religion is 
sure to be humanized thereby. 

The other assured result is the recog~ 
nition by these men of their obligation 
to their own generation. From first to 
last the keynote of the appeal was “This 
is the only generation we can surely 


serve or save.” The appeal to the heroic 
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—to give the world in this generation 
what makes men of us—seemed to be 
so big that if challenged the daring to 
do. It was so peremptory as not to seem 
impossible but opportunely obligatory 
for American Christians to assume re- 
sponsibility for the evangelization of 
585,000,000 non-Christians, by providing 
at least one missionary ,to every 25,000 
of this population. At a yearly expense 
of $2,000 for each missionary, the esti- 
mated cost of fulfilling this obligation is 
about $45,000,000 annually, while only 
$11,000,000 is now being given by the 
Protestant churches of America toward 
this end. 

The magnificent way in which these 
‘thousands of men are rallying through- 
out the land to approximate the realiza- 
tion of this purpose, for the whole world, 
when many of them are confronted with 
a serious problem of maintaining the hold 
of their own churches upon their locai 
communities, certainly puts a premium 
upon wider vision and more adventure of 
faith in all our social hopes and public 
policies. | Consciousness of the larger 
cause of which our local endeavor is a 
smaller part, is the best sanction and 
incentive to do our-part in both. It is 
not so certain always that “charity begins 
at home.” It sometimes requires interest 
in the mass or the class to interest us 
in the man. To have charity stay ‘on 
with its work at home it is often neces- 
sary to have it start abroad. No local 
effort or concrete endeavor is ever well 
sustained when so self-centered as to 
be deprived of the inspiring perspective 
and the sustaining power which come 
with the consciousness of working for 
the whole human cause throughout God’s 
whole world. 

The growth of interdenominational 
fellowship through the associated effort 
to respond to the summons of a com- 
mon cause, is significant both in the 
spirit and method exemplified. While 
the claims of every denominational mis- 
sionary society upon its constituents 
were recognized and scrupulously re- 
spected, increased response to them was 
sought. by the general appeal of the 
world-field to the united constituency of 
the co-operating church fellowships. 
Thus was demonstrated both the prac- 
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ticability and advantage of combining 
the higher consecration to the whole 
great cause with the entire loyalty to 
each individual’s own place and part in 
any organized work for it. The charity 
organization societies long ago brought 
competing agencies into co-operation, but 
they stopped short in most places of com- 
bining the claims of these agencies in 
a common appeal. The demonstration 
of the efficacy of this common appeal 
to the giving public, without interfering 
with the access of each agency to its 
own constituency, is a distinct contribu- 
tion, on a large scale, to the social forces 
available in any community. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF 
CIVICS AND PHI- 
LANTHROPY 


The new and larger quarters of the 
Chicago School of Civics and Philan- 
thropy were opened to the public on the 
closing of its seventh year June 3. The 
second floor of the North Western Uni- 
versity Building at Dearborn and Lake 
streets offered not only space for expan- 
sion, but the use of a large assembly hall 
for special occasions. Besides ample of- 
fices, classrooms, and accommodations for 
the department of social investigation, 
the suite occupied by the school pro- 
vides for library and museum develop- 
ment te which Edward L. Burchard will 
devote the experience and training he has 
acquired by years of service in the library 
of Congress, at the Columbian Exposi- 
tion and elsewhere. The removal of the 
school to the city building of North West- 
ern University (which is located at 
Evanston, Ill.), indicates no closer rela- 
tion to this institution than to the nine 
other universities in Illinois and sur- 
rounding states represented on its board 
by members of their faculties. 

The growth of the school in number 
of students has kept pace with the rise 
in requirements for admission and the 
exactions of the field work. Of 218 stu- 
dents registered during the year, 185 
entered for one or more courses and 
thirty-one for the year’s full course, 
thirteen of whom took their work in the 
department of social investigation. «The 
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latter were all engaged in the housing 
inquiry undertaken at the request of the 
city commissioner. of. health. . The final 
report of the previous investigation of 
juvenile delinquency has been rendered 
to the Russell Sage Foundation in the 
form of two volumes, which are to be 
published next autumn. 

The large number registered for léss 
than tlfe full course.is due to the fact 
that advantage is sought by official and 
voluntary agencies to increase the eff- 
ciency of their staffs by having them take 
one or more courses at the school. Thus 


there were included in the registration. 


twenty-six probation officers of the juve- 
nile court, eight of the Juvenile Protective 
Association and thirty from the United 
Charities staff. Managers and donors 
were represented by forty-five members 
of the Cribside Society of the Children’s 
Memorial Hospital. Other professional 
schools send classes of students to take 
part of their training. Among them are 
the Chicago Theological Seminary, the 
Young Men’s Christian Association Insti- 
tute, the Chicago School of Physical Ed- 
ucation and the Congregational Training 
School for Women. There was repre- 
sentation from eighteen states, includ- 
ing California and Maine. 

Certificates are granted for the full 
year’s course at any time of the year 
when its requirements are fulfilled. Sev- 
en students received them this month on 
completion of their course and the pre- 
sentation of theses on the following 
themes: 

Mary Dranga Graebe, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Bakeries and Their Relation to Public 
Health; Mildred Hartman, Chicago, Dis- 
cussion of Record Cards in Institutions 
for Delinquent Girls; Sarah E. Jenkins, 
Atlanta, Ga., Social Service Work in 
Congregational Churches of Chicago; 
Joseph L. Moss, Chicago, The Work of 
the Juvenile Court Probation Officers in 
Adjusting Complaints Without. Court 
Action; Wilhelmina Riehler, Blue Island, 
Ill., The Day-Nursery; Julia B. Stern, 
Chicago, A Neighborhood Type of 
Remedial Loan Association, Set by the 
Woman’s Loan Association of Chicago; 
Gertrude Vaile, Denver, Colo., Study of 
a Dependent Family Group, Based on 
Original Inquiry and Records. 
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The public functions attending the 
presentation of certificates included 
statements of the year’s work by the 
president, Prof. Graham Taylor, by Miss 
Breckinridge for the department of so- 
cial investigation, and by Edward’ L. 
Burchaid outlining the scope of the muse- 
um as an adjunct to the school of civics. 
Mrs. Emmons ‘Blaine of Chicago gave 
the address in which she discussed the: 
bearing of the possession and giving of. 
wealth upon the neglect. of citizenhip 
by the rich and by others who: take no 
part in public affairs because they cannot. 
give. Her analysis of the situation was 
so incisive and her conclusions were. so: 
significant as to call for the publication: 
of her carefully prepared paper in an 
early number of THE SuRVEY. 

The reception given the friends Ma 
the school by the trustees and board: of 
instruction rallied many to the new 
rooms of the school. The dinner ar- 
ranged by the graduating class for the 
alumni resulted in the organization of 
the Alumni Association, which is to meet 
annually both at the close of the spring 
term. and at the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction. 

The summer school to be held for six 
weeks, June 21 to July 29, promises to be 
well patronized. Studies of Chicago will 
demonstrate the practical value of the co- 
operation of official and volunteer agen- 
cies by lectures, visits of inspection and 
conferences with specialists where they 
are at work. Those preparing to be play- 
ground supervisors as well as all who 
would learn the educational efficiency of 
well-directed recreational pursuits will 
share the teachings of Edward B. De 
Groot at the public recreation center 
under his supervision, and that of Mrs. 
Robert L. Parsons of the Chicago School 
of Physical Education. The equipment 
of both will be at the command of the 
summer students. The course in Occu- 
pations for the Insane and Feeble Minded 
which is offered to their attendants and 
nurses is to be taken advantage of by the 
authorities of many public institutions. 
All in Illinois and Ohio and many in 
other states will be represented by at- 
tendants officially sent by the superin- 
tendents or by state boards. 
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A STRIKE FOR CLEAN BREAD 


MARY BROWN SUMNER 


Perhaps no phase of the trade union 
movement has ever affected the public 
so directly as the agitation for sanitary 
conditions in bakeshops by the Greater 
New York Local of the International 
Union of Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers. The movement for higher 
‘wages and reasonable hours and for pro- 
visions that will even more directly af- 
fect the output—such as clean bakerooms 
and removing from work bakers suffer- 
ing from tuberculosis, syphilis and skin 
diseases, like “baker’s itch’—began in 
May, 1909, when 3,000 Jewish bakers 
struck, and took a fresh start this year 
when about 4,000 Germans followed their 
example. 

The 14,000 or so journeymen bakers 
of New York, working in almost 4,000 
shops, produce between four and five 
million loaves of bread alone each day. 
Of these, 750,000 loaves are made in 
goo kosher shops, which are now well 
organized; 2,000,000 more in 160 small 
shops scattered over the city, and sixteen 
large factories now on strike. The other 
2,000,000 or so are baked largely in un- 
organized shops, the number of which is 
hard to estimate as the total of 4,000 
given by the factory inspector includes 
numerous branches of the factories. 
Since the strike began the food inspector 
of the Department of Health has been 
investigating those shop conditions, not 
including the health of the bakers, which 
affect the purity and cleanness of the 
bread supply. The results will not be 
published or in any way be made public 
until the annual report for 1910 is issued. 

At present the militant wing of this 
movement is the International Union of 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers. 
The interest of the public was shown 
strongly at the bread protest meeting 
held a short time ago at the Manhattan 
Trade School under the joint auspices of 
the Consumers’ League and the Woman’s 
.Trade Union League. At this meeting 
the church was represented by Professor 
Fagnani of Union Theological Seminary, 
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the medical profession by Dr, S. 
Adolphus Knopf, the settlements by Mrs. 
V. G. Simkhovitch and the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs by Mrs. Belle de 
Rivera. 

In a trade like baking, of which the 
public sees little and which is character- 
istically done in basement shops, we real- 
ize little enough of the work conditions 
until we are suddenly brought up short by 
something of the nature of this strike. 
Even then the papers tell us more of the 
disagreement over recognition of the un- 
ion than of the lives and pay of the work- 
ers and the cleanliness of the product. 
Yet back in 1906 a factory inspector re- 
ported that “the second hand in a bakery 
in Mulberry street was required to work 
nineteen hours a day, seven days a week, 
or in all 133 hours every week. For 
this the man was paid twenty-five dol- 
lars a month and boarded himself. He 
slept in the bakery on a mattress—he 
never took his clothes off to sleep.’ The 
stories told by the national organizer of 
the bakers, Charles Iffand, abound in 
cases parallel with this at the present 
time, and the study of 100 bakeries in 
Manhattan, made this year by Mary L. 
Chamberlain for the Department of 
Political Science of Columbia University, 
shows men working in non-union bak- 
eries—among them “one of the largest 
and finest in New York’—for twelve 
hours, six days a week, fourteen on Sat- 
urday, with not uncommon overtime that 
stretches the day to sixteen or twenty 
hours, and throwing themselves down to 
sleep at night—“living,” that is, in the 
shop where they have worked all day. 

In 1882 Mr. Iffland, who is. organizer 
for the International Union, formed the 
first local in New York, where he found 
“more misery among the bakers than. in 
any other country of the world”’—and 
he had organized in many. Within a few 
years conditions improved slightly until 
in 1889 the union men thought they were 
strong enough to demand a twelve-hour 
week day and a fourteen-hour Saturday. 
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The bosses locked them out and hired 
Italian and Jewish immigrants willing to 
work for any number of hours for any 
price, and by 1909 conditions had be- 
come if anything worse than before. A 
seven-day week, a day running up to 
eighteen and twenty-four hours, a 
boarding-in system which made the jour- 
neyman a prisoner who could see his 
wife only by stealth, intense heat with 
little or no ventilation which, with flour 
dust, is one of the reasons. why medical 
statistics show baking to be one of the 
disease-breeding trades, poor sanitation, 
men sick of.contagious diseases working 
until within a few weeks of their death— 
these were conditions found widely prev- 
alent in 1909 as in 1882. 

In 1886 the union had obtained a law 
abolishing the boarding-in system. But 
this could not prevent a family from liv- 
ing in their own bake room, nor could it 
prevent an exhausted journeyman, such 
as the second hand in the Mulberry 
street bakery, from flinging himself down 
to sleep for a few hours. As long, in 
fact, as the twelve- to twenty-four-hour 
day continues this irregular form of 
boarding-in will continue. The commis- 
sioner of labor specifically states (Re- 
port of 1906, page 67) that his depart- 
ment cannot, with its present inadequate 
force, prevent the use of bakeries. as 
sleeping places. 

A law limiting the hours of work to 
ten a day was also obtained in 1896, This 
was systematically disregarded, and in 
1904 the case of Lochner vs. The People 
was made a test of its constitutionality. 
The New York Court of Appeals held 
the law valid as within the scope of the 
police power of the state to protect the 
health of both public and workmen. 
Judge Parker’s opinion contained quota- 
tions from medical authorities showing 
that baking is one of the dangerous 
trades, and that rest and recuperation 
from work are therefore essential for the 
sake of both the baker and his product. 
The case was appealed to the United 
States Supreme Court which declared, 
Justice Peckham delivering the opinion, 
that the statute did not come within the 
police power of the state, as it was “not 
possible to discover the connection be- 
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tween the number of hours a baker may 
‘work and the healthful quality of the 
bread made by him.” In commenting 
upon this decision the fifth annual report 
of the New York Department of Labor 


says, “The bakeries in- New York: in 
which the hours are longest are 
generally unclean and unsanitary.” It is 


interesting to notice the humanitarian 
common sense of Justice Harlan’s opin- 
ion, concurred in by three other judges: 


I cannot say that the statute has no appro- 
priate or direct connection with that protec- 
tion to health which each state owes her 
citizens. We judicially know that the ques- 
tion of the number of hours during which a 
workman should continuously labor has 
been for a long period,.and is yet, a subject 


of serious consideration among civilized peo- — ||| 


ples, and by those having special knowl- 
edge of the laws of health. The statute is 
by no means extreme in its demands for 
_ the protection of health. It can be said to 
‘occupy a middle ground in regard to hours. 
Many, if not most, of the enactments of our 
state and federal legislatures fix eight 
hours as a proper basis for day’s labor. 

There are many reasons of a weighty, sub- 
stantial character, based on the experience 
of mankind, in support of the theory that, 
all things considered, more than ten hours’ 
steady work, from week to week, in a bak- 
ery or confectionery, may endanger the 
health and shorten the lives of the work- 
men, thereby diminishing their physical 
and mental capacity to serve the state and 
provide for those dependent on them. 

A decision that the New York statute is 
void under the fourteenth amendment, will 


in my opinion involve consequences of a 


far-reaching and mischievous character; for 
such a decision would seriously cripple the 
inherent power of the states to care for the 
lives, health and well-being of their citizens. 


These two laws were all that the union 
had. accomplished up to last year. .In 
the meantime some protection might have 
been expected from the factory.or the 
tenement-house law. The latter simply 
provides that certain parts of a bakery 
shall be fireproof and shall be entirely 
cut off from the rest of the house—a pro- 
vision which does nothing for the bakers 
except in some cases to cut off their ven- 
tilation. The factory law, as amended in 
1906, provides. that walls. and ceilings 
shall be whitewashed oncé in three 
months; that water closets and wash- 
rooms shall be provided and the former 
shall not open into either bakeroom or 
storeroom; that woodwork shall be paint- 
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ed frequently; that all furniture and 
utensils shall be so placed that they, and 
the workroom itself, can be readily 
cleaned; that there shall be proper ven- 
tilation; that no cellar less than eight 
feet high shall be used as a bakery—with 
certain exceptions—and that no bakeries 
shall be used as sleeping rooms. The 
way the last provision is carried out has 
already been discussed. How well the 
other provisions of the law have been 
enforced can be judged by Miss Cham- 
berlain’s statistics of 100 bakeries. She 
found 11 filthy ceilings, and 44 below the 
classification “good”; 51 filthy woodwork, 
14 good; to filthy walls, 59 good; 19 
bakeries with no toilet and seven toilets 
communicating with bakeroom or store- 
room; 30 bakeries with no windows, 40 
with no ventilation whateyer. . All these 
things come directly within the scope of 
the factory law, but what better enforce- 
ment can be expected when the inspector 
can visit a bakery at most but twice a 
year? The law gives no direct right to 
enforce cleanliness —though one might 
think that the provision for the arrange- 
ment of furniture and utensils to make 
cleaning easy might be stretched to cov- 
er enforced cleaning up—and Miss 
Chamberlain found 41 dirty and 38 clean 
floors. The commissioner of labor’s re- 
ports from 1905 on contain frequent ref- 
erences to the inspectors’ inability to en- 
force cleanliness which, in spite of a law 
of 1906 allowing the summary “sealing” 
of “ill-ventilated, ill-drained and insani- 
tary bakeries,” is still outside of their 
province to enforce. She found also un- 
cleaned utensils, rooms intolerably over- 
heated—partly to keep the bread crusts 
soft—without daylight and lighted by 
gas. 

It was in the face of these conditions 
that the 3,000 Jewish union bakers gave 
up work on May 1, 1909. So universal 
was the spirit of unrest among the bakers 
of this race that in seven weeks almost 
all their shops had struck, over 3,000 men 
were enrolled in the union and the bosses 
could not find a man to work for them. 
So in nine weeks all the shops in the 
Jewish trade had signed an agreement to 
limit the working day to ten hours; to 
raise the pay, which ran from twelve dol- 
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lars to twenty-four dollars a month with 
lodging privileges, to thirteen dollars a 
week for helpers, fifteen dollars for 
benchmen and eighteen dollars for oven- 
hands; to allow no boarding-in and to 
clean up. This cleaning up is, of course, 
a slow process and we cannot expect to 
gain in twelve months that “neatness 
which would please the fastidious,” 
which the factory inspector acknowledges 
his department will never be able to at- 
tain without the help of the men them- 
selves. It is even doubtful whether it 
can be gained at all until the cellar bakery 
is done away with. At any rate, with the 
help of the people of the East Side, who 
demanded bread bearing the union label, 
and the Women’s Trade Union League, 
the Jewish bakers took the first step 
toward some measure of leisure and op- 
portunity for normal living, with stand- 
ards of personal and shop cleanliness. 

But this is not all the union accom- 
plished, for every man. who was admit- 
ted to membership had to undergo a med- 
ical examination, and as soon as the strike 
was settled and the treasury refilled those 
who had communicable diseases were 
withdrawn from the bakeries, medical 
care given them at the expense of the 
union, and a sick benefit of six dollars a 
week paid to the families of the small 
proportion who were married. Nomi- 
nally the sick benefit runs for seventeen 
weeks, practically it was continued much 
longer in many cases and in some, found 
incurable, the death benefit of $300 was 
paid to give them a start in some other 
business. 

So far, so good, but there still re- 
mained some 12,000 unorganized jour- 
neymen bakers. On May 1 this year the 
organized Jewish bakers struck again for 
a further raise in pay and a nine-hour 
day—the eight hours which Judge Har- 
lan hints at as desirable is their ultimate 
aim. In twelve hours the bosses signed 
the agreement, nor did they do it grudg- 
ingly, for they found that with prices 
standardized in the Jewish trade by or- 
ganization the cutthroat competition they 
had suffered from was done away with, 
they had stopped waste of materials and 
were actually losing no money by em- 
ploying union men. Soon after, fired by 
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the success of the Jews, the German 
bakers came out, together with a few of 
their Italian shopmates in the factories— 
altogether about 4,000 men. 

The Italians in the small shops of the 
lower and upper East Side are organized 
in a separate union of their own outside 
the international. They still work from 
fourteen to eighteen hours a day, earn 
between seven dollars and eight dollars 
a week and almost without exception, 
according to Miss Chamberlain, sleep in. 
the bakerooms. A small Italian shop is 
shown in the folder of the Women’s 
Trade Union League which we have re- 
produced. The two Italian bakers in 
the other picture are working stripped 
to the waist, so that the bread is in a 
literal sense often “kneaded ‘with the 
sweat of men,’ and the floor of the shop 
is covered thickly with ashes dumped 
from beneath the ovens. “It may inter- 
est our readers,’ says the sixth general 
report of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Labor, “to know that the cus- 
tom of kneading dough with the feet still 
prevails in some Italian shops in New 
York. Our inspectors have essayed to 
stop it but have not been sustained by 
the department for the reason that there 
is nothing positively illegal or necessari- 
ly unsanitary in the practice.” (Sixth 
Annual Report, New York Department 
of Labor, 1906, page 68.) 

The majority of the new German strik- 
ers were employed by the factories— 
Fleishman, Schultz, about fifteen firms in 
all, of which twelve are united in the 
Schultz Baking Company, Inc., which 
the men call the “Bread Trust.” In 
these the special grievances besides hours 
and pay—the demand is for nine hours 
a day and a minimum of sixteen dol- 
lars a week—are intense heat, from 105 
to 115 degrees, that is ten or twenty 
degrees higher than in the small shops, 
which could be modified by overhead ven- 
tilation; speeding up that makes a man 
do as much in nine hours as he would do 
in fourteen in a small shop, and unpro- 
tected machines. The factories are 
harder to fight than the small bosses. 
They are able to import men from other 
cities, to lodge them, in one case, over 
the boss’s stable, in another in the great 
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storage room for flour. But even these 
imported men in some cases run away 
and join the union, which has been gen- 
erously supported by the locals and by 
other trades, and has been able to pay the 
strike benefit from the very first week 
of the strike. The bakers’ wives and 
the woman’s committee of the Socialist 
Party have aroused the enthusiasm of 
the poor districts, this year as last, in 
support of the demand for the bakers’ 
label on bread, and the journeymen bak- 
ers are full of courage and are even plan- 
ning to start a co-operative bakery. 

If this body of 8,000 men win the rec- 
ognition of their union, it will lead to a 
further step—to demand in New York, 
as in other cities, shops which are not 
in cellars, which is characteristic of the 
factories as well as the small shops; 
to refuse to bake with adulterated food 
materials such as egg and milk substi- 
tutes; to force on their own members 
cleanliness in their persons and_ their 
work, as they have done in Germany; 
and finally to form some kind of an 
amalgamation with the Italian union that 
will put at the disposal of these help- 
less workers the resources-of the inter- 
national. They will try also, with the 
help of the public, to. enforce proper 
handling of the bread when it leaves the 
bakeroom; to make it impossible for 
loaves to be thrown like coals from wag- 
on to pavement and pavement to shop, 
exposed in open baskets on the sidewalk 
to cats and dogs, fingered by dirty hands, 
and finally after it is several days old 
shoveled off the grocery counter back to 
the bakeries to be burned up in the ovens 
or given out to the bread line. 

To do any of these things, the bakers 
need publicity and the support of the 
public. Last year one of the factors in 
their success was the investigation of 
the bakeshops made by the Woman's 
Trade Union League. “You bring the 
ladies here,” said the bosses to Mr. Iff- 
land, “and they squeal on us and we lose 
our trade.” The facts are known now 
and the public can protect itself from 
dirty bread. There are three ways of 
doing this. One is adequate factory in- 
spection, of which there is little immedi- 
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ate prospect. because 
of the expense it 
would involve. An- 
other is to know the 
bakery from which 
you buy — not the 
salesman, but the shop. 
inismiss hard sto. edo. 
as bread is so largely 
Sou d+ at Agrdceries. 
Loaves from little 
cellar shops on the 
East Side are sold by 
retailers. in all sec- 
tions and used in res- 
taurants. The third 
is to demand the union label on each 
loaf and, failing to get it, to send to the 
bakers’ headquarters, 239 E. 84th street, 
for a list of union shops in the neighbor- 
hood. If the bakers win their strike 
and carry out their program, the label 
will guarantee at least a minimum of 
sanitary conditions, fair wages and a 
working day that is not so nearly the 
whole of the waking day. But to assure 
the higher sanitary standards the Inter- 
national Union of Bakery and Confec- 
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-tionery Workers 
wishes it to stand for 
depends in great part 
on how well the 
public supports it 
now. 

The factory in- 
spector needs the sup- 

‘port of the union. 
In 1898, after. the 
ten-hour law was 
passed, the inspector 
said in his annual re- 
port: ‘There is only 
one way in which the 
journeymen bakers 

can make the law effective and that is by 
the thorough organization of their craft 
which would give them a common level 
on which to treat with their employers, 
in entire and hearty co-operation with 
this department.” The Chicago bakers, 
supported by the public, have won their 
fight and not long ago the commissioner 
of health congratulated them for setting 
and maintaining a higher standard of 
sanitation than his department alone 
could ever have secured. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON THE EDU- 
CATION OF BACKWARD, TRUANT 
AND DELINQUENT CHILDREN 


ELMER 'L. CQFFEEN 


The conference on backward, truant 
and delinquent children met at St. Louis 
in the Assembly Hall of the Board of 
Education Building, Monday, May 16, 
1910. The attendance from the first 
session to the last was excellent and each 
was marked by a strong interest as shown 
by the dicussions of the papers given. 

Supt. Ben Blewett of the Department 
of Education warmly welcomed the con- 
ference to St. Louis, and a special effort 
was made to have the members visit the 
classes for exceptional children. St. 
Louis is making a strong effort in this 
direction and much good work is being 
done. 


The question of parental schools was 
treated by Supt. William B. Baker of the 
Parental School, Spokane, Wash. The 
spirit.of his address was that the parental 
school should follow out the idea of its 
name; that it should come as near mak- 
ing a good home life as possible, and that 
the instructors should become parents as 
nearly as they could. 

Supt. E. E. Gardner of the Sockanos- 
set School, Howard, R. I., made a strong 
plea for the teaching of trades in state 
industrial schools and for the individual 
and humane treatment of their inmates. 
He is strongly in favor of preparing the 
boys for trades which they are to take 
up when they leave school. 
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Seymour J. Hathaway of Marietta, 
Ohio, dealt concisely with the question, 
The Dependent Child in Ohio, showing 
what progress has been made in recent 
years and suggesting legislative improve- 
ments in the future. 

In the absence of Charles E. Faulkner, 
superintendent of Washburn Memorial 
Orphan Asylum, Minneapolis, Minn., and 
of Supt. J. B. Montgomery of the State 
Public School, Cold Water, Mich., Supt. 
Frank J. Sessions of the Soldiers’ Or- 
phans’ Home, Davenport, Ia., read a pa- 
per on the Dependent Child vs. the De- 
linquent State. He severely criticised the 
change which took dependent children 
from the probate or guardian court to 
the juvenile court, and complained that 
too often dependent children are placed 
in the same institution with delinquents. 
Remedies suggested were, first, that a 
change be made in dealing with depend- 
ent children; second, that better oppor- 
tunities for family life be afforded. 

Supt. O. E. Darnell of the National 
Training School for Boys, Washington, 
D. C., in his presidential address gave 
an interesting report on what our federal 
government is doing for the different 
classes of exceptional children. He 
spoke of the probation system in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the proposed child 
labor laws, and the proposed bureau of 
health. 

Following this and fitting in with it was 
a_jecture by Dr. B.S. Warren, of. the 
U.S. Marine Hospital Service, St. Louis, 
Effects of the Hookworm Disease Among 
Children, which was illustrated by stere- 
opticon and was a source of much en- 
lightenment. The members of the con- 
ference from the South manifested an 
intense interest. 

Mrs. Anna Covill, agent of the New 
York Children’s Aid Society of New 
York City, described her work for back- 
ward-dependent children. Sympathy 
and work with the individual seemed to 
be the keynote of her paper. 

Miss Beulah Kennard, president of the 
Pittsburgh Playground Association, 
aroused much interest and discussion by 
+» a paper on The Beneficial Effects of 
Play on Girls. The discussion turned 
upon the sort of play in institutions and 
' its beneficial effects. 


Rev. Brother Barnabas, rector of the 
Lincoln Agricultural School, Lincoln- 
dale, N. Y., gave a lucid description of 
his work with boys. His aim is to pre- 
pare dependent and some delinquent 
boys, whom he receives from the city, to 
work in the rural districts. He does this 
through training them on an excellently 
equipped dairy farm. It is an experi- 
ment in educating trained and practical 
farmers. 

Dr. S. Wolfenstein, superintendent of 
the Hebrew Orphan Asylum, Cleveland, 
O., told of his work among orphaned 
and half-orphaned Jewish boys and girls. 
To appreciate Dr. Wolfenstein fully and 
to know the spirit in his work, one must 


hear him. He aroused unusual interest 


and completely won the conference. 

Sam DeNedry, editor and proprietor 
of the Trade Unionist, and secretary of 
the Central Labor Union, Washington, 
D. C., spoke with much feeling upon the 
labor union’s attitude toward trade 
schools. His complaint against trade 
schools was their lack of thoroughness 
and efficiency. He mentioned this not 
only with reference to schools for delin- 
quents, but also with reference to so- 
called public trade schools. He feels 
that where a trade school does thorough, 
honest work credit should be given it 
when boys are apprenticed. 

Prof. T. Howard McQueary, of St. 
Louis, Mo., aroused considerable discus- 
sion through the ideas expressed in his 
paper, The Relation of the Public School 
to the Special School. This was espe- 
cially true with reference to corporal 
punishment, to which Professor Mc- 
Queary is very much opposed. 

The address by Prof. Edgar J. Swift, 
Washington University, on Mental and 
Manual Training in the Schools, was 
scholarly, sensible and practical. 

Judge Harvey H. Baker of the Juve- 
nile Court, Boston, read a strong paper 
on The Dangers of Probation. He be- 
lieves that where its essential qualities 
are fully carried out, probation has no 
danger. The dangers arise from lax ad- 
ministration. He maintains that the 
judge should be discriminating in his 
choice of offences for probation, and of 
officers who will be efficient in looking 
after their charges. 
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PLAYGROUND OR JAIL? 


A playground leaflet that has recently 
been issued prints on its front page, with il- 
lustration, this interesting alternative: 
“Shall we provide a playground or enlarge 
the jail?” There is a picture of “de gang,’— 
still in the making, as to good or evil. 


WIDE AWAKE MONTCLAIR 


Montclair, N. J., is wide awake. The peo- 
ple have been having a Montclair week, de- 
signed to arouse enthusiasm for the execu- 
tion of plans which John Nolen had made 
for the town at the request of the Municipal 
Art Commission. The commission has pub- 
lished the report very handsomely. The 
title, descriptive of its scope, is this: “‘Mont- 
clair, the Preservation of its Natural Beauty 
and Its Improvement as a Residence Town.” 
Unfortunately the election has not gone as 
the commission hoped, but another plan will 
be tried. 


ARMY POSTS AS PARKS 


Interesting is the well authenticated news 
that army officers in Manila have caught the 
civic-improvement spirit and are engaged in 
making beautiful the various posts. Many 
shade trees have been planted, and a non- 
commissioned officer has been sent, it is 
said, to the city nurseries to make a study 
of horticulture. From the nurseries quan- 
tities of plants are being sent to the posts. 
In our own land it is usual to find the army 
posts almost as beautiful, quite as’ well 
cared for, and almost as free as are the pub- 
lic parks. 


TRUE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 


We are beginning to hear a good deal 
nowadays of social work undertaken by the 
churches and probably this broadening of 
church activities is, as it should be, a grow- 
ing movement. In Bangor, Me., a few weeks 
ago, one of the Young People’s Societies of 
Christian Endeavor devoted its regular 
meeting to the subject of playground work. 
The attendance was unusually large, and 
the principal address was made by the su- 
pervisor of the Bangor playgrounds, who 
showed in how many ways the young people 
of the churches could aid the movement. 
Speaking generally, such meetings as this 
are doubtless one of the best ways to vitalize 
church organizations. 


A BIG LESSON FROM A LITTLE TOWN 


The Boston Transcript, noting that the 
democrats of the town of Revere put forth a 
“platform” in the recent campaign, duly 
signed by the chairman and secretary of the 
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’ by the Ad Club. 


party committee, calls attention to the fact 
that one of the planks pledged the party 
to a “comprehensive scientific study of the 
town for the purpose of adopting a general 
plan for the development of the water, sewer 
and fire systems and the streets of the 
town.” It says in comment: “If this were 
the general practice, if development did not 
depend so much on the operations of ‘cliques’ 
at town meetings, many a town would be bet- 
ter off than it is today. In the ‘little dem- 
ocracies’ fights between ‘quarters’ rage for 
the control of the appropriations.” 


“ABINGTON IN 1912” 


As Boston has its “1915,” so Abington, 
Mass., has its 1912. Since Abington is a 
good deal smaller than Boston, it seemed 
unnecessary to allow quite as much time to 
make it “the finest ever” as the larger city 
had done. Besides, in 1912 the town of 
Abington will celebrate its two hundredth 
anniversary. The ° Village Improvement 
Committee has taken up the matter, and has 
sent out a printed letter to the townsfolk 
suggesting several simple things which can 
be done by almost everybody for the better- 
ment of their own property, and which, if 
done at all generally, will mean a great 
enhancement in the town’s attractiveness by 
1912. The committee itself will, as far as 
possible, look after the public places, such 
as the grounds about the railroad stations, 
the schools, and the triangles at the inter- 
sections of the streets. 


THE ST. JOSEPH OF THE FULURE 


The largest city to report the receipt 
within the last few weeks of a completed 
city-plan report is St. Joseph, Mo. Rather 
significantly, the report there was secured 
This, as the name implies, 
is an organization of live business. men. 
The directors, under the leadership of an 
energetic president, James M. Irvine, made 
up their minds that the best way to “boost” 
their city was to make their city better—bet- 
ter not merely to look at, but to live and do 
business in. Accordingly they sent for a 
city planner. His problem proved to be 
unusually interesting. St. Joseph is an old 
city, as cities go in the West, with narrow 
streets and marvelous picturesqueness of 
site, and much more individuality than one 
might look for in the Missouri valley. The 
location of a city hall and union station, 
the creation of a park and playground sys- 
tem, the planning of encircling and connect- 
ing drives, together with the correction or 
improvement of various existing conditions, 
are the main features of a long program of 
effort upon which the people pate already 
started with enthusiasm. 
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INTERESTING SPOKANE CHILDREN 


In Spokane, where the city beautiful 
spirit has been burning brightly for some 
years, a children’s meeting was held a short 
time ago in the mayor’s office. The idea of 
banding the children into a junior city 
beautiful organization was that of Marie 
Hornburg, visiting nurse of the Associated 
Charities. In giving approval to the plan, 
the mayor offered the use of his office and 
then made an address to the assembled chil- 
dren. To the small boys he held out the 
glittering possibility that some of them 
might, some day, become councilmen! 
Seeds were given to the children and it was 
announced that a committee would award 
prizes for the best flowers grown from them. 
Miss Hornburg said, in her address, ‘You 
children are going to help us have a beauti- 
ful city, and in so doing you will have lots 
of fun, will learn how to care for flowers, 
and in the fall some of you will receive 
prizes and all of you will go to the inter- 
state fair and have a picnic there, and the 
Way you will go will be in a parade, with 
music, and with automobiles decorated with 
garlands of roses and of other flowers.” 
Needless to say, the new organization starts 
out with brilliant promise. 


HARTFORD SHOULD BE WATCHED 


The Street Department of Hartford, Conn., 
is hoping, as this is written, to secure the 
appointment of George A. Parker as city 
forester, with the understanding that he 
shall work in connection with the city engi- 
neer, Frederick L. Ford. More than the 
usual interest attaches to the announcement, 
because both are men of national reputation 
among civic improvement workers, and in 
combination they would make a strong team, 
which any city might envy. Mr. Parker, 
who has been for many years in charge of 
Hartford’s parks, is considered one of the 
leaders of his profession in the country. Mr. 
Ford for the last year has been chairman 
of the executive committee of the National 
Conference on City Planning, which shows 
the esteem in which he is held. Hartford, 
which has also lately secured a very ener- 
getic mayor, is the only city in the country 
with an official city-plan commission as a 
regular part of its city government. It is 
announced that one of the first problems to 
engage the attention of the city forester is 
the establishment of a municipal nursery. 
Hartford will certainly bear watching. 


THE ROSE ROUTE 


The following paragraph, which certainly 
contains data of interesting and pleasant 
suggestion, is sent to this department by a 
Providence correspondent in the form of a 


«more extended article in the Journal of that 


city: 
The “Rose Route to New York.” The 
flowery phrase suggests a musical comedy 
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or a press agent’s weird imagination. It is 
nothing of the sort, however, for the words 
describe tersely the probable ultimate result 
of the improvement recently begun by the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford Rail- 
road. When the work is completed it will 
be possible for grimy enginemen to leap 
from their cabs at almost any way station 
and gather an armful of roses to festoon 
about their levers, and fresh bouquets may 
be procured for the dining car tables any- 
where along the line. To be explicit, the 
railroad between Providence and New Lon- 
don is being beautified on an elaborate scale. 
Primarily the aim is not esthetic. The elim- 
ination of the dust nuisance is the inspiring 
motive. For several years the railroad offi- 
cials have been considering plans for better- 
ing conditions, and have vainly sought some 
sort of vegetation to cover exposed sandy 
banks. The problem has been studied not 
only because of a desire to get rid of the 
annoyance to passengers, but also because 
the shifting sand has been directly respon- 
sible for a considerable expenditure in majin- 
taining tracks and rolling stock. Getting 
rid of the dirt kicked up from the surface 
of the track is a comparatively easy matter, 
as rock ballast has passed the experimental 
stage, but banishing the dust sucked in from 
the sandy embankments by the trains was. 
a much more difficult problem. Appeal was 
made to landscape artists for a species of 
vegetation that would cover the soil and 
not be liable to take fire easily from sparks 
of passing locomotives. The experts recom- 
mended Dorothy Perkins rambler rose 
bushes, and late last fall a practical experi- 
ment was tried with 1,300 bushes in the 
deep cut north of Apponaug. The bushes: 
are planted in three rows in the deepest ~ 
parts of the cuts. It is claimed that under 
favorable conditions they will send out 
shoots twelve or fifteen feet long in a season. 
It is planned to have them run up the sandy 
embankments, and intertwining form a solid 
tangled mat which, it is believed, will effect- 
ively keep down the dust and fine sand. 


MORE PLAYGROUND GIFTS 


A half dozen clippings, reporting gifts. 
of playgrounds in various parts of the coun- 
try—a list most incomplete, of course—is 
of interest for the variety of motives that 
have prompted the gifts. In Chicago the 
city comptroller has announced his wish to 
give a playground to the city as a memorial 
to his wife; in Philadelphia, the Playground 
Association has received a children’s play- 
ground which, in extent, equipment and 
beauty, is said to be the finest in the city, 
as a gift from Mr. and Mrs. Edward W. 
Clark, and to this ground, that it may have 
frontage on another street, Rabbi Krauskopf 
has added five acres, the two gifts making 
a wonderful present to the children. In 
Chicago again, George H. Adams, having 
since 1902 permitted the use, rent free, of 
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certain property for playground purposes, 
and its exceeding desirability for that pur- 
pose having been thus proved, the Small 
Parks Committee decided that the city would 
do well to purchase it. Mr. Adams was ask- 
ed to name the value he put upon it. In 
these days, when it is so common to see 
‘prices run up very high when the city de- 
sires to buy, Mr. Adams made reply that he 
did not care to put a price on the land as it 
was not for sale—that much sounds familiar 
—but that he preferred to give it to the city. 
In Pittsburgh, employes of the National 
Tube Company were recently put to work to 
clear the rubbish from some unused land 
that the company owned, to put a fence 
around it, and to bring in swings and sand 
that the children of the Soho district might 
use it. And the swings and sand were paid 
for by the company. 


VALUE OF A PARK SYSTEM 


Henry A. Barker of Providence has sent 
to a newspaper a long letter defining and 
describing an ideal park system, and while 
the letter is more than half as long as this 
whole department, and hence too long to 
quote, it is, as those who know him would 
expect, much too good to ignore. A few scat- 
tered sentences must suggest its value. 
“There is,’ he says, “no class of the com- 
munity that is not directly benefited [by a 
park system]. But while the wealthy and 
well-to-do get the benefit in a less direct 
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way, to the poorer people, the artisans, the 
workers, it is vital. And because the great 
industries depend for their success on a 
strong, intelligent, happy body of workers, 
they too are dependent intimately, vitally, 
and directly upon proper facilities for the 
strengthening and improving of the great 
body of workers who, amid slum surround- 
ings, would rapidly deteriorate, or would 
leave for more inviting cities. Love 
of beauty and order are useful characteris- 
tics for a race of useful citizens and efficient 
workers. Although city councils may 
be indifferent to the practical value of recre- 
ation places, the divekeeper well knows the 
value of brightness and light and good cheer. 
‘< The park system will reserve steep 
hillsides, where the laying out of extrava- 
gant streets unwisely would add to the city’s 
burdens. . but which as_ recreation 
places need but little development. It will 
reserve the valleys of certain streams that 
habitually overflow, since the storm waters 
can be more economically cared for in the 
natural way than by building great artificial 
conduits. Into the bordering drives 
the dead ends of streets, that otherwise 
would terminate in ragged washouts or 
slovenly dumping grounds, will find proper 
outlet. Through the valleys and along the 
streams transportation by vehicle will find 
its easiest avenue to and from the city.” 
These are sentences, packed ‘with ideas, that 
need wide quotation. 
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LICENSE VS. NO-LICENSE 


To THE EDITOR: 

Official returns from Worcester for the 
full two no-license years in comparison with 
the two license. years immediately preceding 
are at last available. The widespread inter- 
est in the “Worcester Experiment,” and the 
extensive misrepresentations that have re- 
ceived currency, make the figures particu- 
larly interesting. They are as follows: 


TROLA sATRCSUSe crete emen ecenereteduathechaert eee thee 
ASSAUCee All ie DALCCRY: gern coleyeer eer arereeremeren 
Neglect and non-support 
EinstwOmenGdenssns Sacrnce, ccm Soe eine a pe 
Disturbing the peace 
ADEN exey ily Ate nei. Wee a AERA gee eT wo Nas 
Illegal liquor keeping 
Drunkenness 


Patients in alcoholic ward, City Hospital... 


Analysis of the above figures shows that 
though the results of the second no-license 
year were less favorable than those of the 
first, nevertheless, in every item save that 


of illegal liquor selling, that second year 
had materially less crime and alcoholic mor- 
tality than either of the license years. 
Comparing the better of the two license 
years with the poorer of the two no-license 
years, there was a decrease from 3,924 in 
1907-8, under license, to 2,798 in 1909-10 un- 
der no-license, a decrease of 1,126 or 28 per 
cent in favor of no-license. 

Summing up the arrests for drunks, the 
totals of the two license years, 1906-7 and 


License. No-License. 
1906-7 1907-8 1908-9 1909-10 
5,897 6,265 4,222 5,103 

316 381 251 321 
101 97 87 90 
2,374 2,418 e230 1,904 
235 220 111 166 
215 348 247 222 

19 27 375 397 
4,047 3,924 1,843 2,798 

18 30 6 10 

253 244 144 183 


1907-8, are 7,971 as compared with 4,641 for 
the two no-license years, 1908-9 and 1909-10; 
a decrease of 3,330 or 41 per cent under no 
license. 
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The alcoholic deaths decreased from 48 to 
16 or 66 per cent; the patients in the alco- 
holic ward of the city hospital from 497 to 
327 or 34 per cent. 

The convictions for illegal liquor keep- 
ing show an increase under no-license, but 
one needs to remember that these illegal 
sellers under “no” were sometimes arrested 
and convicted after a few hours’ selling, 
while under license the 128 regular licenses 
were in legal operation seventeen hours 
daily for 313 days each year. 

The best evidence that no-license was a 
success in Worcester, is perhaps gleaned 
from the liquor authorities who, in order 
to give thé impression that drunkenness in- 
creased under no-license, have sent out com- 
parisons showing the increase in 1909-10 
over 1908-9, but both were no-license years, 
a fact they neglect to mention. 

Rospert H. Macwoop, 
Secretary Massachusetts No-License 
League. 
Boston. 


RELIGIOUS TREATMENT OF POVERTY 


To THE EDITOR: 

May I intrude on your svace for the pur- 
pose of answering the question directly put 
to me in your issue of April 30? I appre- 
ciate the kindly and courteous spirit mani- 
fested by Mr. Hopkins, and fully recinrocate 
the same. 

It is an error to attribute to me the view 
that the Christian should remain silent with 
reference to the theme which he holds to be 
supremely important. There should be no 
sealed lips among earnest seekers for the 
true and the good. The Christian should, 
as a private person, give voice as strongly as 
he is able to the faith that is in him; and the 
freethinker should in like manner give full 
expression to his conception of truth. They 
can do no other, and be true to their respec- 
tive convictions. But with sincerity and 
intensity of conviction there need be no in- 
tolerance, no seeking for unfair advantage 
by either over the other. Each individual 
forms an integral part of society, with fund- 
amental rights equal to those of every other 
individual; and paramount among _ these 
rights must be freedom of conscience. 
Hence, whether the gospel of the church be 
true or false, inspiration or superstition, no 
majority can decide the issue; nor can any 
phase of union of church and state be other 
than an evil thing. 

State support of religious teaching, 
whether by a direct tax or by the indirect 
method of exempting church property from 
taxation and thereby increasing the burdens 
of non-religious taxpayers, is as indefensible 
as state prohibition of religious teaching, 
whether by direct persecution or by some in- 
direct method of discrimination against the 
-*churchgoer. And as the state seeks to es- 
tablish universal order and to promote the 
welfare of society as a whole, so the social 
worker is not laboring for the interests of a 
fraction, however large, but for the social 
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good, from which no individual can be ex- 
cepted on account of his variance in re- 
ligious or philosophic speculations from the 
opinions received by perhaps the majority 
of his neighbors. Hence-social work should 
be carried on under the banner of neutral- 
ity, Christian and atheist laboring side by 
side in the vineyard of man. As they work, 
they may chat together like two fellow- 
workers in the harvest field; may discuss 
their differing views, and argue or plead 
with one another in the fullest measure. But . 
let neither say that there is no room for the 
other, or that social work is of no value un- 
less formally carried on in the name of a 
particular school of thought. 

By all means, let the churches carry on 
under their own standards every phase of 
social work for which they find themselves 
adapted; and let the non-religious bodies do 
the same; but let it be also understood that 
there are many fields of non-sectarian social 
work in which they are alike needed, and in 


‘~which they can work together, without any 


official favoritism to the formulas of either. 
Let the atheist rejoice in the activity of his 
Christian brother in relieving the evils of 
this life, though he deem him an _ unsafe 
guide with regard to a life to come; and let 
the Christian have faith that his atheist 
brother, who has learned to “love his 
brother whom he hath seen,” will by his 
work for humanity be in time brought to 
“love God, whom he hath not seen.” In like 
manner let the anarchist and the govern- 
mentalist go their separate ways where con- 
science requires, but meet and unite in be- 
half of any service to mankind in which 
both alike believe. And let it not be said 
that any effort to serve mankind, though 
feebly performed by one who in many re- 
spects may be indeed “sitting in darkness,” 
is unhelpful to the common cause. 
JAMES F. Morton, Jr. 


OPINION FORMING AGENCIES 


To THE EDITOR: 

On April 30, the same day that there ap- 
peared in the Chicago Tribune exposures of 
bribery in the Illinois General Assembly, :a 
letter in Tur Survey avers that ‘Certainly 
by that time (2,010), possibly within this 
generation, all large educational and philan- 
thropic foundations will be taken over by 
the state,” and that “no people deserves to 
be called civilized which allows large educa- 
tional institutions and organized opinion 
forming agencies (among which the daily 
press must be included) to remain in irre- 
sponsible private hands.” 

With due respect to the writer of this let- 
ter, it must be said to be apparent that the 
policy he advocates presupposes a Utopian 
standard of government hardly possible to 
attain within “this generation.” A govern- 
ing authority, vested by society with power 
to control its “organized opinion-forming 
agencies” should bear a character at least on 
a par with that of the people it is intended 
to serve. That this is very often far from 
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true, any number of exposures of political 
corruption might be called in evidence, and 
that a legislative body, which counts among 
its number “statesmen” of the type that has 
of late been brought.so forcibly to the notice 
of the people of Illinois, should control the 
policies of all universities and newspapers, 
‘would be a most dangerous obstacle to prog- 
ress. Russia furnishes an example of a 
state in which all “organized opinion-form- 
ing agencies” are subjected to the will of 
the governing authority; even in America 
there are newspapers which, if not control- 
led by the state, are controlled by the same 
men who control] the state, and, as “opinion 
forming agencies,’ their influence is often 
of the most evil character. 

If the daily press had not been suffered 
“to remain in irresponsible private hands”, 
the publication of graft exposures by the 
Chicago Inter-Ocean and the Chicago Trib- 
une would in all likelihood have been impos- 
sible. A university whose teachings are 
subject to review by men in political author- 
ity is worse than no university at all. To 
reduce higher education and the public press 
to such control would be an effort, not to 
make government amenable to the public 
will, but to make public opinion amenable to 
‘the will of the state. 

The American newspaper and popular 
magazines bear, deservedly, a low moral 
reputation; the university is often a shoot- 
ing gallery for impossible and even danger- 
‘ous theories; but what evidence can be mar- 
shalled that a more absolute social control 
would raise the standard of either? It is 
certain that social progress will; as time 
goes on, justify the public control of one 
after another of many agencies and services 
now operated privately, but the public press 
‘and the university will surely be the last of 
these with which the state can safely tamper. 

GILBERT L. CAMPBELL. 

Chicago. 


SOCIAL WORK IN TURKEY 


To THE EDITOR: 

Since I last wrote to you we have had 
four hygienic lectures in Turkish and feel 
that the public health work is now fairly 
started. In the first place I must tell you 
of some of the local difficulties to be sur- 
mounted. Among the old Turks, ladies and 
gentlemen never attended a public gather- 
ing, not even church, at the same time, and 
it would have created a great scandal if any 
idea should get about that our students, 
among whom there are thirty Turkish girls, 
should be present at a gathering to which 
gentlemen, especially Turkish gentlemen, 
‘are invited. Although there is somewhat 
more freedom among the young Turks, we 
could run no risks of that nature. Fortu- 
mately, the hall we use does not belong di- 
rectly to the college, and though situated by 
our entrance gate, is entirely separate from 
our buildings, so that there is no need of 
any student being seen by those attending 
ithe lectures. 
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Nevertheless, for the first general lecture, 
February 11, we sent only personal invita- 
tions to Turks and many to Armenians, and 
we put a notice in an Armenian paper which 
brought out several Armenian ladies and 
gentlemen. In spite of the smaller number 
reached in this way and in spite of the fact 
that some, warned by experience elsewhere, 
stayed away through fear of an unexpected 
collection, we had about sixty persons. pres- 
ent, more than half Turkish gentlemen. 

The lecture, on the Cause and Prevention 
of Typhoid Fever, was given by Dr. Kadri 
Raschid Pasha, an eminent young physician 
trained in Paris. The audience listened in- 
tently and appeared greatly interested in 
the lecture and the demonstrations by means 
of microscopic preparations and bouillon cul- 
tures. After the lecture sets of rules to 
avoid typhoid fever were distributed. Later 
we heard indirectly that those who stayed 
away for fear of a collection were sorry and 
that the members of the Turkish gentlemen’s 
club of Scutari before they left arranged 
for Dr. Kadri Raschid Pasha to address 
them, 

We had intended to have more public lec- 
tures but have given that up for this year, 
and the remaining lectures have been and 
will be for ladies only. 

The next lecture, on February 18, to which 
only ladies were invited, was on The Hy- 
giene and Food of Children. At least one 
hundred Turkish ladies and our Turkish 
girls came, and all listened eagerly to a long 
and able lecture by the same Dr. Kadri Ras- 
ehid Pasha. Most of the ladies stayed and 
had tea with us. There were a few very 
young women from the Normal School who 
took notes eagerly, and the majority ap- 
peared to be young or mature married wo- 
men with a few older ones. Many of the 
faces bore the stamp of good birth and 
breeding, and they equalled any American 
audience in intelligent and courteous inter- 
est. A few had little children with them. 
A’ Negro attendant and a eunuch were char: 
acteristic additions. The ladies wore their 
tcharshafs but with raised veils. 

The interest shown in the lectures was 
much greater than I had dared count on. 
Several thanked us before they went away. 
One lady belonging to a very high family 
and the mother of one of our students, spoke 
of the value and importance of such lectures 
for our young women. A few days later a 
well known physician in the community 
called to say that many of the ladies whose 
names he had given us for invitation, had 
expressed their satisfaction and interest to 
him and had asked him to be their messen- 
ger to me. 

On March 11 we had a lecture on Conta- 
gious Diseases of Children, by Dr. Suleiman 
Nouman Pasha, a specialist on contagious 
diseases, who studied in Germany and 
France and is eminent in his profession. Dr. 
Suleiman, by grace of speaking more slowly 
and showing greater confidence in the intel- 
ligence of his audience, won their hearts 
completely, so that they said afterwards: 
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“Are you not going to have a lecture next 
Ae and will not this same gentleman give 

This was the third day of a very severe 
storm of wind and snow which had made the 
roads almost impassable and carriages very 
difficult to find; nevertheless, we had a very 
fair number of ladies from outside. As they 
were drinking tea they were very profuse 
in expressions of appreciation. - 

On March 18 we had a lecture by Dr. Aakil 
Mouktar Bey on Tuberculosis and its Pre- 
vention, and we had leaflets on How to Cure 
and Prevent Tuberculosis distributed after 
the lecture. Dr. Aakil Mouktar Bey has 
been back in Constantinople about a year, 
following extended studies chiefly in Paris. 
For some time he was directly connected 
with tuberculosis work in Geneva and was, 
therefore, very much interested in the sub- 
ject. Although Dr. Suleiman’s lecture had 
been such a success, the ladies said that this 
was the best lecture of all. 

Next Friday we shall have a lecture by 
another prominent physician, Dr. Assaf Dev- 
rish, on The Education of Girls from the 
Standpoint of Physiology and Hygiene, and 
another on April 8 on The Sanitary Care of 
the House, by Dr. Aakil Mouktar Bey. Dr. 
Riza Teufik Bey, a prominent Turkish states- 
man, and Dr. Djenab Chehabbedin, the pres- 
ident of the Imperial Health Commission, 
have each promised us a lecture. — 

An American school in Stamboul is now 
going to have a lecture on tuberculosis and 
we are supplying it with tuberculosis leaflets. 
Our students tell me they think that if we 
can have lectures in Stamboul and Pera even 
larger numbers will attend. 

All the discouraging forecasts of old resi- 
dents have been disproved. There has not 
been a single moment of opposition or even 
of indifference. On the contrary, the audi- 
ences have given their grateful support, and 
the eminent physicians whom we have asked 
to lecture for us, although driven by profes- 
sional work and their duties on the medical 
staff of the university, have, without excep- 
tion, given their time and ability freely and 
thanked us for our efforts for the people. 
What more can we ask? Surely nothing, but 
more has come to us unasked. A short time 
ago we received a manuscript letter in 
French from the governor of Scutari, of 
which the following is a translation: 


“March 9, 1910. 
“MADAM PRESIDENT: 

“The lecture invitation which you so kind- 
ly sent us has given us great pleasure. You 
are to be complimented upon the endeavors 
and labors which you lavishly make for the 
intellectual development of young women, 
which is of great advantage for our coun- 
try, and above all for this general acquaint- 
. ance with science and education which you 
wish to furnish by offering lectures to Turk- 
ish ladies. We have for a long time held 
the American people in respect, the most ad- 
vanced of the nations, and the best endowed 
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with the spirit of activity and initiative. The 
educative and philanthropic work which the 
American schools carry on to introduce this 
manner of life and work among us, increases 
our national affection for the United States 
and draws closer the bonds of friendship 
which already unite the two countries. Your 
undertakings, Madam, from this point of 
view are worthy of our sincere congratula- 
tions. I take this opportunity, therefore, to 
thank you for all the courtesies which you 
have so kindly extended to us. 

“Kindly accept, Madam, the assurance of 
my highest regard. 


“THE GOVERNOR OF SCUTARI. 
“(Signed ) A HVA Kees 


If there were means for a small but com- 
petent office staff for the necessary business 
and a well conducted exhibit, I believe the 
movement would grow here as fast as in 
New York, and that it would receive finan- 
cial help. But after thirty years of the mis- 
rule and depredations of Abdul Hamid, the 
people are not in a position to give largely, 
however interested they may be, and one can 
scarcely expect the foreign population to be 
very generous, though self-interest should 
lead them to it. My experience so far leads 
me to think that at least for some time a 
general hygiene campaign will be more ef- 
fective than to try to concentrate on tuber- 
culosis, and it is, as you see, desirable, 

I have not yet become indifferent to the 
expectorations of consumptives on boats and 
ears and streets or indifferent to the knowl- 
edge that varialoid probably meets me every 
time I go to town and that the water is in- 
fected with typhoid germs, nor have I be- 
come indifferent to the possibility of danger 
from the garbage and filth thrown in the 
streets and heaped on the piers near the boat 
landings, to be passed and repassed before it 
is thrown into the Bosphorus where thous- 
ands of gulls indicate the disposal of the 
last boat load. 

But this must not be interpreted as an ad- 
verse criticism of the present government. 
They are struggling bravely with tremen- 
dous problems, weighed down with a heavy 
debt which they must increase in order to 
accomplish anything. In fact, they not only 
“accomplished the impossible” in sectring 
a constitution, but they must continue to do 
the impossible for a generation to come. 
Think of our having to cut out all advice 
to go to a hospital in How to Cure a Con- 
sumptive, because there is no suitable hos- 
pital to go to, and a physician told me of 
having visited the tuberculosis ward in one 
of the hospitals (not Turkish) here this win- 
ter, and finding “everything” inside, but the 
windows all closed! 

Vital political problems which are before 
the empire naturally engross the attention, 
but as we foreigners see the difficulties the 
young Turks have to meet on account of the 
national prejudices of the different races and 
the mediaeval attitude of the deputies from 
the interior, we cannot but feel that to 
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arouse interest in such a vital problem as 
this is for the empire, and one which is 
neither political nor religious but in which 
all the nationalities must work together for 
their common good, would very quickly 
lessen the political friction, and advance the 
common understanding essential to wise 
legislative action. 
Emity Ray Gregory, Ph.D., 
Professor of Biology, American Col- 
lege for Girls, Constantinople. 


“CHILD LABOR ON THE STAGE”’’ 


To THE EDITOR: 

It seems regrettable that Everett W. Lord, 
secretary for the Massachusetts Child Labor 
Committee, in his article Child Labor on the 
Stage, [Tur Survey for May 21] should have 
thought it necessary to impugn my motives 
for addressing the public meeting in Boston 
in defense of the stage child. 

The “decisive vote” which Mr. Lord thinks 
will prevent Massachusetts from taking “a 
backward step in child labor reform” was 
so small that four votes would have defeated 
him and his colleagues, who are doing their 
utmost to place the few moments of joyous 
mental effort of the stage child on a level 
with the physical drudgery of the over- 
worked child of the factory. Utter defeat, 
rout, stared Mr. Lord and his party in the 
face and it must have been in sheer desper- 
ation that they were compelled to appeal 
to Bishop Lawrence, who asserted that 
granting permission to the child to appear 
on the stage was an attempt to break down 
the factory laws of Massachusetts. The good 
bishop believed it and his statement was 
sufficient to carry weight enough to turn the 
scales, temporarily, in favor of the conten- 
tion of the Child Labor Committee. But the 
good bishop is mistaken, and Massachusetts 
when she comes to realize the grave respon- 
sibility of her error will not fail to rectify 
its 

The dreadful thing that was asked of the 
Massachusetts Legislature (and which, by the 
way, has not yet been voted upon, except 
by the Senate), was that the law be so 
amended that a child might appear in a 
walking or speaking part. No plea was 
made for the child gymnast, the child dan- 
cer, or the child singer. If the modification 
were granted there would be saved to us 
the proper stage presentation of many 
ancient and modern classical plays such as 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, The Tempest, 
King John, Winter’s Tale, Rip Van Winkle, 
Peter Pan, Little Lord Fauntleroy, Uncle 
Tom‘s Cabin, Ten Nights in a Barroom—a 
list that might be stretched out to great 
length. 

And all this was in the interest of the pub- 
lic—that is, that public which delights in 
the theater as a place of amusement and 
which is in full sympathy with its literature 
and its highest aims. 

It was also in the interest of fair treat- 
ment, a “square deal’ to the child of the 
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stage, generally the litle genius of the poor,. 


for genius nearly always springs from the 
ranks. It was felt that it was an insult to 
intelligence to place that child’s efforts on a 
level with work of the child drudge of the 
factory. 

It was felt, too, that that religious preju- 
dice against the stage, an intolerance that 
dies harder, seemingly, in Massachusetts, 
than elsewhere, was making capital out of 
the effort to help the factory child and was 
dealing the theater an unfair blow. Bishop 
Lawrence’s assertion was as wide of the 
mark as anything could well be, for not a 
man or woman who stood up in defense of 
the stage child but is as firmly opposed to 
child labor in the mill, the sweat shop and 
the factory as the good bishop himself, and 
every soul of them might be depended upon 
to give substantial aid to the preservation of 
the factory laws. 

Lest I be misunderstood as Mr. Lord 
quotes me, let me say briefly just what I 
do believe as to the possibility of success to 
those who have not come to the stage as 
children. 

The chances of rising to eminence are 
vastly against that actor who comes to the 
learning of his art at a time when he has. 
both self-consciousness and the technique of 
the theater to contend with. Yet this is. 
the very age, fourteen and sixteen, which 
the laws of Massachusetts and Illinois name 
as the time the player may begin the prac- 
tice of his art. If the stage is to be adopted 
as a profession, it should be at the plastie 
or formative period of one’s mental and 
physical life, not under a tutor whose man- 
nerisms are sure to be reproduced, but in 
touch with the only true medium the actor 
has, the audience. It is there the mind, soul 
and body of «he actor are truly trained and 
there only. There in his youth he acquires 
that technical training which is to bear him 
over the Waterloo period of self-conscious- 
ness and the disheartening sense of respon- 
sibility which proves disastrous to so many. 

An actor or actress so trained, occupies 
a position of importance, becomes an influ- 
ence and an earning power of no mean con- 
sideration at the very age when the laws of 
Illinois and Massachusetts declare he or she 
may but just begin to practice the player’s 
art, 

In your issue of May 21, Owen R. Lovejoy, 
secretary of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, in his splendid appeal for the aboli- 
tion of the child night messenger service, 
wittingly or unwittingly, pleads the cause 
of the child of the dramatic stage. 

“If the employment (the night messenger 
service) were from the beginning at an ade- 
quate wage, and if it offered a sure and 
swift road to the development of industrial 
efficiency, doubtless many would be found 
to condone the offenses above cited in view 
of the economic necessities in poor families.” 

With the child of the drama there are no 
such offenses as he names to be condoned, 
while there is not only an adequate but a 
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princely wage, there is a swift road to in- 
dustrial efficiency which again and yet 
again responds to the economic necessities 
of poor families. 

President Emeritus Eliot, of Harvard, 
though speaking in opposition, had this to 
say of the stage child’s training: “I have 
advocated for many years the adoption in 
the public schools of just such training. I 
believe in it absolutely.” . 

The cry has gone forth that we must protect 
the children and a great wave, not the less 
noble because belated, of sympathy for them, 
and the desire to rescue them from _  ill- 
treatment is at last spreading across our 
continent. Every parental heart is touched 
with this cry and longs to do its utmost to 
help. This is very just and very beautiful, 
but ought we not to be careful not to do a 
great wrong in our splendid effort to do 
much right? My contention is that that 
law which places the labor of the child of 
the stage in the same class with the drudg- 
ery of the child of the factory is an unjust 
one, doing injury not merely to the stage 
child, but to the public which is thereby 
robbed of the benefits of a possible genius, 
a possible Mozart, Mendelssohn, Kean, Sid- 
dons, Rachel, Salvini, Forrest, Jefferson, 
Mrs. Fiske, Maude Adams, Nazimova_ or 
Julia Marlowe, all of whom were child 
geniuses. 

The remedy, then, is not elimination, but 
discrimination. We do not close all schools 
because one has become infected. We do 
not eschew poetry because Rochester, Byron 
or Burns wrote pornographic verse. Because 
of shyster lawyers, quack doctors and weak- 
moraled clergymen we do not give over the 
law, medicine or the pulpit. Why, then, if 
there are forms of amusement of a disreput- 
able character in which neither men nor 
women, let alone children, should be seen, 
should the law deprive the higher forms of 
the drama of the inspiring, sympathetic and 
necessary services of the child, and why 
shut the door of opportunity to the child 
genius of the stage? 

The longevity of actors is a complete refu- 
tation of the charge of physical injury to 
the stage child. If no humane reason could 
be adduced, the stage child has the best of 
care because he is a valuable piece of prop- 
erty. Necessity to know has ever been the 
greatest incentive to knowledge, and the 
actor must know or fall to the rear. Ever 
learning’ the best thoughts as_ sifted 
through the minds of great poets and dram- 
atists, the actor’s profession is a liberal edu- 
eation in itself. It is at once the actor’s 
kindergarten and his university. The train- 
ing of the imagination through dramatic 
representation is the method pursued by 
many schools of learning throughout the 
country, which are thus fostering dramatic 
instinct, a longing for self-expression on the 
stage, not to be gratified in Illinois and in 
Massachusetts until the awkward age of 
adolescence, when a painful knowledge of 
hands and feet impedes poetic action and 
utterance 
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It is true that, obeying the law, many 
plays have been performed in Boston and 
Chicago with the children’s characters omit- 
ted.or with older substitutes. But it is 
absurd to suppose the plays were not in- 
jured by the omissions or substitutions. 
What about the injustice to the child omit- 
ted? The assertion that the dramatic crit- 
ics found no, fault with the presentation of 
these parts is naive. Critics do not set 
about deliberately to injure the business of 
either the local or traveling manager. As 
to that other naive remark about “Topsy,” 
Mr. Lord will some day come to know that 
“Topsy” is ageless—she “just growed.” <A 
burnt-cork face may be fifteen or sixty for 
all one has the power of detection, Mr. Lord. 

President Emeritus Eliot of Harvard, was 
not serious when he pointed out that be- 
cause a middle-aged woman (deceiving no- 
body), played Juliet, that it belittled the 
skill of the actor to suppose one could not 
“fill the part of a child under fourteen with 
a young person over that age.” Nobody 
knows better than Dr. Eliot that illusion is 
the soul of the drama, and that though au- 
diences are sometimes stupid, they never 
reach that stage of imbecility which permits 
them to accept, without detection, a person 
of fourteen or sixteen as being but three or 
four. There may be some things which. Dr. 
Hliot does not know, but this is surely not 
one of them. Many auditors have a way of 
saying nothing and staying away from the 
theater! 

In a book of brief biographies such as 
quoted by Mr. Lord, not all the facts are 
given. I found many omissions of the first 
appearances of players, omissions which I 
corrected in my list by personal consulta- 
tion or by references to longer biographies. 

It is much to be regretted that Mr. Lord, 
the secretary, should have deemed it neces- 
sary to go muckraking in seeking to prove 
his contention—the cause he represents is 
too big for that. Similar proceeding as to 
any phase of life would be productive of 
similar. results. Comparative recent in- 
stances could be given of clerical, legal and 
medical crimes of murder, subornation, per- 
jury and malpractice—all proving what? 
That man is mortal. That perfection be- 
longs to no class of society and never will, 
so long as human beings have their prob- 
lems of sex and nature to fight. It is by 
the encouragement of the highest aims, the 
noblest ambitions that we are enabled to 
reach better things. 

What is asked then, is that the best that 
is in the drama, which in itself is one of 
the noblest gifts to mankind, shall be helped 
and not hampered in its power of expres- 
sion. That no fear of letting down the 
pars to the factory or mill interests shall 
make the Society for the Protection of Chil: 
dren fail in its plain duty to the legitimate 
drama, which means opening the door of op- 
portunity to.the child genius of the stage. 

The gist of the whole matter lies in this: 
That if the higher forms of the drama are 
deprived of the services of the child and the 
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child of the drama, a great injustice will be 
worked to the child, the drama and the 
community. This injustice will be aggra- 
vated by the fact that it is wholly unneces- 
sary and can be obviated by intelligent dis- 
crimination. Take the child out of the mov- 
ing picture shows and the low burlesque 
companies where unquestionably it receives 
neither professional nor financial advan- 
tages. Take the child out of all acrobatic 
performance and away from all perform- 
ance of any kind whatever where, as in 
New York state, to the satisfaction of the 
mayor with the consent of The Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, it 
can be shown that the child is not appear- 
ing in theaters of good standing and is sub- 
jected to unusual physical, mental or moral 
strain. By this means the merely commer- 
cial child of the stage is banished forever and 
the dramatic child genius given its opportun- 
ity to expand, our classics are preserved to us 
for all time and the dramatist’s mind and 
invention are unhampered by intolerant, 
unnatural confines. Insult to the drama is 
wiped off the statute book and followers in 
the profession of Shakespeare and Moliére 
are freed from the legal imputation of un- 
worthiness and, what is possibly of more 
consequence to the National Child Labor 
Committee, ninety-nine per cent of all child 
association with the stage will disappear 
entirely. 

If the National Child Labor Committee, 
through Mr. Lord or any other accredited 
agent, will grant this reasonable, this sane 
concession, I shall be found as staunch an 
adherent of the aims of the National Child 
Labor Committee as any man living. 

FRANCIS WILSON. 

New York. 


[Mr. Wilson’s earnest defense of the child 
on the stage raises three important points: 
the possible loss to the theatergoing public, 
the blow to the development of dramatic 
genius, and the relation to health of such 
employment of young children at night. 

The first point seems to us not well sus- 
tained in view of the splendid development 
of modern dramatization. 

Mr. Wilson’s second contention is more 
serious and friends of children may well 
pause before seeking such restrictions as 
would hinder the development of genius. 
But hasty conclusions must not be drawn. 
A census of prominent stars will show that 
the few names suggested by Mr. Wilson do 
not establish a rule, but that the majority 
of successful actors began their career not 
as children, nor indeed in that period to 
which Mr. Wilson refers as the awkward 
period of adolescence, but at ages ranging 
from sixteen to twenty-five. Among those 
who apparently began their career after 
twenty years of age are James Carhart, Wil- 
liam Gillette, Robert Mantell, Ida Conquest, 
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Blanche Bates, Forbes Robertson, James K. 
Hackett, Sir Charles Wyndham, Beerbohm 
Tree, Leslie Carter, Digby Bell and Lily 
Langtry. 

Franklin H. Sargent, president of the 
American Academy of Dramatic Arts, re- 
cently said regarding the effort to put young 
children on the stage for the purpose of 
showing them off or earning money, “My 
invariable advice for such children is: take 
care of their general education; don’t per- 
mit them to recite to anybody, and don’t 
allow them to attempt the professional stage 
under sixteen.” While Sir Henry Irving 
says: “The child-actor can, by no process of 
reason, be regarded as an artist in any sense 
of the word. The actor must have in- 
telligence and understanding, and these are 
impossible to the mind of a child.” 

As to the longevity of actors, available 
information appears to put the subject be- 
yond controversy. The list of those living 
to an extreme age, including Joseph Jeffer- 
son, Fannie Kemble and Mrs. John Drew, 
are of no value in establishing a fact. Life 
insurance companies discriminate against 
actors becattse their mortality tables indi- 
cate that actors as a class are short-lived. 
Several companies go to the extent of dis- 
criminating five years against those in the 
theatrical profession, 7. e., rating a twenty- 
five year old person on the same basis as 
a normal risk of thirty years. Referring to 
the theatrical profession, the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America says, “All age groups of 
that occupation exhibit a very high mortal- 
ity.” In the first age group, from fifteen 
to twenty-eight, the rate is higher than in 
many occupations commonly considered ex- 
tra hazardous, and in the age group from 
forty-three to fifty-six the death rate is 
higher than in nearly every other occupa- 
tion listed. The death rate of young and 
middle age actors is“ reported higher 
than that of brewers, distillers, railroad 
employes, sailors, butchers, reformed drunk- 
ards, electrical workers, policemen or fire- 
men. The only legitimate conclusion is 
that premature employment is as baa for 3 
genius as for a normal child. 

A law discriminating in favor of walking 
and speaking parts would endany-: the 
whole statute. It begs the whole question 
of whether any child, even a genius, ought 
to be permitted to work or play at night.— 
Ep. | 


A Social Settlement, twenty-five 
minutes from the Charity Building, 
would be glad to receive, as resi- 
dents, students of the School of Phi- 
lanthropy and other social workers. 
Address W, care of The Survey. 
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Contamination of the Air in Public 
Buildings 


By Dust. 


Treatment of Floors the Logical Preventive. 


HE AIR in public buildings, schools, stores, 
etc., usually contains a greater or less quan- 
tity of impurities. Such contaminations of 
the air may not only be injurious to the re- 
spiratory organs, but they can also become 
a positive menace to health, particularly as 

such dust in the air is almost invariably polluted with 
disease bacilli, some of them the germs of Tubercu- 
losis, Typhoid Fever, Asiatic Cholera, Diphtheria, 
Yellow Fever, Pneumonia, and other ills equally 
dangerous. 


The actual presence of these germs of disease in 
dust constitutes one of the greatest dangers of man- 
kind, for these micro-organisms multiply a thousand 
fold in an exceedingly short space of time. There- 
fore it follows that if a person affected with any 
infectious disease should mingle with a throng of 
people in ‘some public building, the effluvia from his 
infected body would shortly pollute the air with the 
germs of that particular disease. 


In time these germs would multiply and mingle 
with the dust circulating throughout the building. 
When tke room is vacated and quiet restored the dust 
and germs settle on the floors. If the floor surface is 
dry, any slight movement or air-current would be 
sufficient to whirl the dust into the air again. On 
the other hand proper treatment of the floor 
will hold all dust that settles on it and 
destroy all living germs, 

Standard Floor Dressing is a preparation 
made for that particular purpose. It is the 
logical preventive of dust and the transmis- 
sion of disease by dust. By keeping wood 
floors at just the right degree of moisture it 
catches and holds every particle of dust and 
every germ touching it. 


They cannot rise into the air again 
becau-e of the dressing, so that the sweep- 
ing of floors treated with Standard Floor 
Dressing will not create a particle of dust 
to pollute the atmosphere a second time, 


This treatment of floors is not merely a precat 
tionary measure for the prevention of disease, but — 
is a distinct benefit-to the floors themselves. Standar 
Floor Dressing has a peculiarly beneficial action o 
the wood, for floors treated with the dressing will la: 
for many years longer than those untreated, an 
moreover the wood will not crack or splinter. 


Then again, because a dressed floor eliminate 
dust, the actual labor of sweeping and caretaking | 
materially reduced, and at the same time the cost. 


Standard Floor Dressing is zof intended for house 
hold use, but z¢ zs indispensable for the treatment ¢ 
wooden floors in every public building, every schoo 
college, hospital or store. 

The application is simple and easy. Three c 
four treatments a year by means of the patent Stanc 
ard Oiler will produce the sought for results, as th 
dressing does not evaporate, and the Oiler distribute 
the dressing evenly over the floor. 


For the benefit of those who are combating th 
transmission of infectious diseases, physicians, an 
those in charge of hospitals and sanitariums in pa 
ticular, we are making a remarkable offer. To den 
onstrate that Standard Floor Dressing wtl/ elimina 
dust and £7// disease germs, we will treat the floor i 
any one room or corridor in any hospita 
sanitarium, school or public building 

To localities far removed from our ager 
cies, we willsend free sample with full dire: 
tions for applying. ' 
Physicians of national reputation have teste 
Standard Floor Dressing and pronounce 
the ideal dust preventive. Our compreherx 
sive book ‘‘Dust and Its Dangers,” will b 
sent gratis to all interested, together wit 
testimonials and reports of those who hav 
used and experimented with Standard Flox 
Dressing. Sent on request. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(incorporated) 
TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 
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THE SURVEY 
THIS WEEK 
Opposition to the proposed finger 


print records and medical examination 
of convicted prostitutes and hospital 


- treatment of those found to be suffering 


from venereal disease, provided by the 
Page bill on courts of inferior jurisdic- 
tion in New York city, has gathered 
much momentum the past week. Gov- 
ernor Hughes has been urged to veto 


_ the bill in order that it may be introduced 


again at the special session of the Leg- 
islature with these provisions omitted. 


- Resolutions were passed and sent to the 
_ governor following an informal meet- 


ing at which, among others, the Na- 
tional Vigilance League (affiliated with 
the international body of the same name) 
was represented by the Rev. Anna Gar- 
lin Spencer, the International Council of 


~ Nurses by Lavinia L. Dock, the Nationai 


Consumers’ League by Mrs. Florence 
Kelley and the American Society of 
Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis by Dr. 
Prince A. Morrow. 

The chief objections, which are briefly 
mentioned in Mrs. Spencer’s communica- 
tion on another page and in an earlier 
letter (see THE Survey for May 28), 


are that the Page bill provides a “lock 
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hospital,” or a hospital which is really a 
prison, from which discharge is con- 
ditioned on physical rather than moral 
recovery; that the presence of venereal 
disease is made a condition of convic- 
tion; that these provisions have been 
tried in one European country after an- 
other. without success, and that they 


have invariably led to the public licensing 


ri 


of prostitution which has everywhere 
been followed by a great increase in 
prostitution and to an increase, or at least 
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to no decrease, of venereal disease; and 
that the Page bill perpetuates the pres- 
ent method of punishing the woman for 
an offense in which a man is equally 
guilty, thereby continuing the “double 
standard of morals.” These are strong 
objections, of a moral character to make 
a particular appear to Governor Hughes. 
In a letter to the governor, Dr. Morrow 
has made another point, that the city hos- 
pitals are not equipped to handle m>.e 
than a small fraction of the cases of 
venereal disease undoubtedly existing 
among prostitutes. Still another objec- 
tion is made from an entirely different 
source, that these sections of the Page 
bill continue the present bungling meth- 
od of dealing only with those women 
who, largely for lack of the usual po- 
litical or other male protection, fall into 
the hands of the police. 

The opposition to the bill is founded in 
general, we understand, on the fear that 
the changes proposed will lead to a re- 
opening of the case for licensed prostitu- 
tion. Some of the opponents even go 
so far as to believe, quite sincerely, that 
the clauses were deliberately introduced 
in the bill with this end in mind. 

Tue Survey does not agree with the 
opponents of the bill, much as it admires 
their courage and bows to their greater 
information on European conditions. 
We do not believe that advocates of 
licensed prostitution have a leg to stand 
on in New York. Some other American 
cities have tried it and given it up. Eng- 
land, Italy, Norway, Sweden and Den- 
mark have all abandoned it or are about 
to. France is moving in that direction. 
It has proved a rank failure in reducing 
disease and has worked great moral 
harm. Nothing can be said for it ex- 
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cept by those who profit from it and 
those who have come to the wretch- 


edly pessimistic conclusion that. -so* 
ciety can deal with its lawbreak- 
ers and its perverts only by pan- 


dering to them. We repeat, with de- 
liberation, that we do not believe “the 
people of New York would consider for 

a moment the licensing of prostitution.” 
_ The thing is losing out everywhere and 
America, with moral standards so high 
they have been the laughing stock of 
many European writers, will not be the 
one to revive it. Nor do we believe that 
European precedents from times when 
public opinion and public morals were 
quite different from what they are today, 
are to be applied indiscriminately to us. 


WHAT THE PAGE 
BILL PROVIDES 


There seems to be very general mis- 
apprehension as to just what the provis- 
ions of the Page bill are. In brief, it 
provides for a separate night court for 
women, most of whom are prostitutes; 
for finger print identification of prosti- 
tutes ; for medical examination of convict- 
ed prostitutes; and for enforced hospital 
treatment if they be diseased. The gen- 
eral provisions of the bill also apply, such 
as less crowded courts, more and better- 
trained probation officers, and the like. 

About the separate night court there 
can be no two opinions—it will be a 
good thing any way, and a remarkably 
good thing if all of its possibilities are 
utilized. We believe in finger print iden- 
tification of prostitutes as of other of- 
fenders. The better our records, the 
better we shall be able to discriminate 
between first and hardened offenders, 
and the better our chance for regenera- 
tive treatment. We believe in medical 
inspection of convicted women, and in 
sending the diseased among them to hos- 
pitals. Medical examination, after con- 
viction, is justified when there is strong 
suspicion of the presence of a viciously 
contagious disease, and surely, if that 
disease is found, it is better to send the 
patient to a hospital than to the work- 
house. Both physical and moral recov- 
ery are desirable. Physical cure is easier 
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to secure and easier to recognize. Rec- 
ognition of its desirability does not nec- 
essarily imply blindness to the desirabil- 
ity of a change of heart as well. In 
comparing this provision with European 
legislation, it should be remembered 
that the Page bill specifically provides 
that medical examination shall take place 
“after conviction’—it is not a con- 


dition of conviction, but of commit-- 


ment. We do not see how it could be 
twisted to give power of examination 
upon “suspicion” of a police officer, to 


guarantee the health of the inmates of | 


protected houses, or in any of the ways 
in which a system superficially resembling 
it has been abused in Europe. 
gard to the inadequate provision of hos- 


pitals, it may be pointed out that three 


public hospitals—City, Metropolitan and 
Kings County—accept cases of venereal 
disease. If the Page bill should become 
law and send them more cases than they 
can house, it will be up to the Depart- 
ment of Public Charities to make such 
additions as may be necessary. When 
tuberculosis hospitals are overcrowded, 
we do not discourage patients from try- 
ing to get in or cease looking for new 
cases;,we try to bring the hospital ac- 
commodations more nearly up to the 
needs. The public hospitals could also 
provide industrial, moral and mental 
training. We realize that a year’s treat- 
ment is not long enough to cure many 
cases of venereal disease, and_ that, 
with things as they are, the number of 
prostitutes serving sentence will always 
be a small fraction of the number in the 
city. It is evident, however, that the 
sum total of cases of venereal disease 
present in the city will be reduced by 
just the number at any one time in hos- 
pital. That is a step—albeit a short and 
halting one—in the right direction. 

If anything in our previous note on 
the subject, or in this, has seemed to 
question Mrs. Spencer’s fund of infor- 
mation on the subject, we hasten to 
correct it. Few in this country are so 
well informed as she. For years she 
has followed European legislation, re- 
ports and opinion. But, on the other 
hand, we wish to disclaim ignorance or 
forgetfulness of man’s part in the social 
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evil, or any desire to fasten the whole 
responsibility and punishment on fallen 
women who, as a whole, are undoubtedly 
the victims of economic pressure, of 
creaking social maladjustment and of 
man’s lust. 

We agree with Mrs. Spencer that the 
first step in the treatment of prostitu- 
tion is “the absolute abolition of the pres- 
ent fine, short-term workhouse sentence 
and other forms of ‘in and out’ treatment 
of many-times convicted offenders” ; and 
that the second step is “inexorable sen- 
tence for an indeterminate period to the 
right sort of an institution; one in which 
physical examination and treatment, in- 
dustrial training, and mental and moral 
education may do their utmost to fit the 
women for a return to normal and hon- 
est life.’ These, with a general cam- 
paign of moral education on the one hand 
and of the widest publicity regarding 
venereal disease on the other hand, will 
carry us strongly toward that “irreduc- 
ible minimum” of the social evil which 
is the goal for most of us, though both 
the socialists and the suffragists claim 
that complete abolition would follow a 
victory for their programs. 


A CONSTRUCTIVE PLAN 
WOULD RALLY SUPPORT 


Now it appears that the only difference 
of opinion between the advocates and the 
opponents of the Page bill is in regard 
to the first step to be taken. We have not 
understood that these few clauses in the 
bill were offered as a complete program; 
rather as a tentative step. Already we 
have forty-two laws, charter provisions 
and ordinances relating to the subject. 
“All of them,” according to a recent re- 
port of the Committee of Fourteen, “con- 
tain obvious defects and inequalities.” 
We have upheld the Page bill because 
we believe it took at least one step to- 
wards overcoming some of the most ob- 
vious of those defects and inequalities. 
It is incomplete and unsatisfactory. It 
does. not deal adequately with women, 
and it does not deal at all with men. If 
its opponents would go to the governor, 
not mere protestants, but with a well- 
rounded plan to be inserted in place of 
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the present provisions, they would render 
a great public service. Then they would 
be able to organize a large and strong 
body of men and women urging the gov- 
ernor to veto the present bill, and reintro- 
duce it at the special session with a con- 
structive plan which will not only deal 
adequately and fairly with women and 
with the prostitutors, their patrons, who 
are socially guilty to an equal, perhaps 
greater, degree—but with all those others 
who are involved: venal policemen, pro- 
curers, professional bondsmen, “cadets,” 
politicians, saloon keepers, owners of 
property rented for houses of ill-fame or 
Raines law hotels, and the stockholders 
in bonding companies which stand behind 
these hotels. That would be a law worth 
fighting for. 

Signs of the times point to a great 
awakening on the whole subject. The 
white slave trials in Chicago and New 
York and the report of the Immigration 
Commission have stirred the country. 
At the recent meeting of the American 
Medical Association in St. Louis, steps 
were taken to put the fight against vene- 
real disease on a national basis with an 
organizing secretary and a popular cam- 
paign of education and publicity. The 
Committee of Fourteen for the Suppres- 
sion of Raines Law Hotels in New York 
City, through its research committee, has 
issued a report on The Social Evil which 
furnishes an enormous background of 
fact, while a book out last week, Hygiene 
and Morality,! by Lavinia L. Dock, a 
resident of the Nurses’ Settlement, New 
York, and secretary of the International 
Council of Nurses, summarizes the liter- 
ature of the world on venereal diseases, 
prostitution and its control in such clear 
and convincing fashion that it cannot 
fail to influence all that is printed and 
said and done on the subject. 


NEW FEDERATION 
FOR SEX HYGIENE 


The new organization formed at St. 
Louis, mentioned above, has been named 
the American Federation for Sex Hy- 


iHygiene and Morality, by Lavinia L. Dock, 
New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, published June, 
1910. This book may be obtained at the offices 
of THe Surveby, 105 Hast 22d street, New York, 
for $1.25, or it will be sent postpaid for $1.34. 
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giene. Its purpose is set forth as “the 
education of the public in the physiology 
and hygiene of sex and the study and 
application of every means—educational, 
sanitary, moral and legislative—for the 
prevention of syphilis and gonococcus 
infection.” The public attitude of the 
new organization, and of the parent body, 
the American Medical Association, is 
set forth in the following resolutions 
offered by Dr. Robert N. Willson of 
Philadelphia: 


Whereas: The necessity daily appears 
more imperative of protecting innocent 
American women and children against in- 
fection by the social diseases, syphilis and 
gonorrhea, and 

Whereas: there is ample evidence of a 
belief deeply grounded among the laity that 
sexual indulgence is necessary to the health 
of the normal man, and 

Whereas: there exists in consequence 
widely differing and double standards of 
morals and of physical health for the male 
and female sexes, that lead directly to the 
disease and death of many of our women 
and children, 

Be it resolved: that the American Medi- 
cal Association, through its House of Dele- 
gates hereby presents for the instruction 
and protection of the lay public, the unqual- 
ified declaration that illicit sexual inter- 
course is not only unnecessary to health, 
but that its direct consequences in terms of 
infectious disease constitute a grave menace 
to the physical integrity of the individual 
and of the nation. 


Officers were elected as follows: Hon- 
orary president, Charles W. Eliot of 
Cambridge, Mass., former president of 
Harvard; president, Dr. Prince A. Mor- 
row of New York; vice-presidents, Prof. 
Charles R. Henderson of Chicago, Rev. 
George R. Dodson of St. Louis, Talcot 
Williams of Philadelphia, and Dr. Fran- 
ces N. Greene of Boston. The directors 
include, also, Dr. Robert N. Willson of 
Philadelphia, Wirt W. Hallam of Chi- 
cago, Dr. W. F. Snow of San Francisco, 
Dr. Donald R. Hooker of Philadelphia, 
Delcevare King of Boston, Dr: Thomas 
N. Hepburn of Harvard, Edward Jack- 
son of Denver, Dr. Malone Duggan of 
San Antonio and Percy Warner of St. 
Louis. Dr. James Petersen of New York 
was elected treasurer. 

Among the subjects brought up at the 
sessions were an official publication, the 
public exhibit of the California society, 
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the importance of procuring the co-opera- 
tion of psychologists, the suppression of 
improper newspaper advertising, and the 
co-operation of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. 

The following societies were represent- 
ed at the organization meeting: 


The American Society of Sanitary and 
Moral Prophylaxis, the Pennsylvania So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Social Disease, 
the Maryland Society of Social Hygiene, the 
California Society for the Study and Pre- 
vention of Syphilis and Gonorrhea, the Colo- 
rado Society for Social Health, the Texas 
State Society of Social Hygiene, the Con- 
necticut Society of Social Hygiene, the In- 
diana Society of Social Hygiene, the St. 
Louis Society of Sanitary and Moral Prophy- 
laxis, the Chicago Society of Social Hy- 
giene and the Spokane Society of Social 
and Moral Hygiene. 


Since the organization of the American 
Society for Sanitary and Moral Prophy- 
laxis in 1906, the movement for the sup- 
pression of venereal disease has proceed- 
ed slowly but steadily forward. The 
list of societies above mentioned shows 
that considerable progress has been made, 
although the great body of the public 
has not as yet been reached. The organ- 
ization of the new national body prom- 
ises to accomplish this. The lessons and 
experience of the ten years’ campaign 
against tuberculosis should prove invalu- 
able to the new organization. which, we 
regret, has not chosen a more plainly 
descriptive name, such as that of the 
California society, for we believe that 
“the instruction and protection of the 
lay public,” which are sought for, can 
best be accomplished by the frankest sort 
of public discussion. Dr. Eliot has been 
greatly interested in the subject, and 
presided at a special section meeting of 
the last Massachusetts State Conference 
of Charities and Correction which dis- 
cussed it. Dr. Morrow is the pioneer 
and leader in this whole field in America, 
a physician of long practice, the author 
of a standard medical work on the sub- 
ject, and a worker who has stuck dog- 
gedly to an unpromising task in the 
face of both trying opposition and the 
most discouraging sort of. indifference. 
The society has, we believe, a large and 
useful future before it—a future in 
which THE Survey wishes to participate 
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in the fullest possible measure. Miss 
Dock points out in her new book, men- 
tioned above, that “tuberculosis was not 
made a matter of public national impor- 
tance until its curable, preventable and 
non-inheritable nature was discovered. 
This gives hope for belief that venereal 
diseases. also, may be brought into the 
open, since it can be shown that they are 
not only curable, but more than any 
others, preventable, since their preven- 
tion may be a matter of choice and of the 
individual will.” 


YONKERS’ DEARTH 
OF A PLAY PLACE 


- Plans for a Fourth of July celebration 
in Yonkers, N. Y., have resulted quite 
unexpectedly in signs of an awakening 
civic consciousness which may have im- 
portant results. As the plans go for- 
ward, it is coming to be more and more 
widely realized that the city has no large 
recreation place for a celebration, nor 
even smaller ones, and that the neighbor- 
hoods that should offer such centers are 
in such poor physical condition’ as to 
make it impossible even to show them, let 
alone use them. 

Perhaps this Fourth of July will re- 
sult in the development of a civic pride 
extending further than the beautiful ter- 
races of Yonkers, filled with charming 
residences. Perhaps the districts that 
lie in the hollows will have turned on 
them a searchlight so uncomfortable that 
the celebration of this Independence Day 
will result in the acquisition of a park 
and of certain playgrounds that have 
gone through several city administrations 
in an attempt at purchase. The next 
Fourth of July, we hope, will find the 
city ready at every point. 


WHERE BENEFITS 
ARE NOT FORGOT 
Social work does not often find satis- 


factory mediums for self-expression for 
those whom it seeks to benefit. Boys 


especially are difficult to fit into plans 


that make for the development of char- 
acter and at the same time give an oppor- 
tunity for individual initiative. The 
Graphic Sketch Club in Philadelphia 
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comes as near an ideal in this direction, 
both in spirit and accomplishment, as 
could any piece of specialized social 
work. It is really an art school with 
a club organization, in free relation- 
ship to a patron. As an artist ex- 
pressed it, “It is the Kit-Kat Club with 
an angel.” The Kit-Kat Club has for 
thirty years been the rendezvous of 
young artists and draughtsmen working 
in the artistic professions who spend their 
evenings in serious study of the arts, 
drawing, sketching, meeting together and 
for good times, and in the camaraderie 
of good fellowship. In most clubs of this 
sort models are paid by the hour and 
dues must be paid by the month. 

The Graphic Sketch Club has no dues. 
Its models are volunteers. It meets the 
need of people who are not asked wheth- 
er they can or cannot pay dues. It is 
an art club whose basis is a school taught 
by some of the best men in Philadelphia. 
Its building is a typical Philadelphia 
brick house, tastefully furnished, with 
simple colorings, rare potteries, bits of 
silken embroideries and good pictures. 
Its doors are wide open. It has no care- 
taker or janitor, and the house commit- 
tee is responsible for cleanliness, safety 
and the general conduct of the building, 
just as in any other club. Other clubs 
occasionally miss books or papers but 
nothing has ever been “lost” here. 

To join the classes in drawing, paint- 
ing, modeling or commercial art, one 
need only have the desire to learn or the 
love of art. No questions are asked as 
to previous condition of servitude, either. 
Some of the notable successes of the club 
have been with boys whose delinquency 
was a matter of record. .After a boy 
has been a member of the class for about 
eight months he applies for a member- 
ship in the club. There is an annual ex- 
hibition of the work of the classes 
with excellent prizes and much cov- 
eted scholarships at the Philadelphia 
Academy of Fine Arts. The club has 
turned out many men who became prize 
winners at the academy. One of the 
members is among the foremost painters 
in Philadelphia and he offers annually 
a prize of fifty dollars to the members of 
the classes from which he came. An- 
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other graduate gives a visit to Boston as 
an annual prize. In many pictures and 
gifts to the house the loving regard of 
men who received their start there is ac- 
knowledged. 


ART AND FRIENDS 
FOR THE ASKING 


The ‘director’ is Samuel Fleisher, 
business man and philanthropist. He 
is in reality the patron of the club. His 
is the generosity that provides the house 
and its tasteful furnishings and his the 
policy that makes no charge for benefits 
received so that there shall be none who 
need feel ashamed because they are ex- 
empt from paying fees. Materials, tui- 
tion, friendship—all are there for the 
asking, and the work, now eleven years 
old, has paid richly.. Boys are finding 
work in the allied trades, as letterers, de- 
signers of the commercial utilities for 
advertising purposes, fresco painters and 
decorators. A dining room is at the dis- 
posal of the club members for their 
friends when they wish to entertain. 
Girls, too, have certain privileges of the 
classes and the use of the rooms. The 
Art World says that the club is a distinct 
success. 

The social worker must stand amazed 
at the remarkable esprit de corps, the 
real comradeship between patron and 
friends, and the spirit of work in loving 
devotion to a common ideal that pervades 
the house. A man will frankly tell of his 
starving to pull through a stormy period, 
but he asks and gets only such help as 
man might ask of brother man—sympa- 
thy, and the grasp of a hand until the 
stress is over. There is no grafting, not 
an attempt to use unfairly the advantage 
of friendships formed. It is a bit of 
Paris transplanted, a real flowering of 
the artistic spirit. Every room of the 
clubhouse, every delineation of its stu- 
dents, speaks of the love of simple, real 
beauty and the comradeship that grows 
out of it. The expressed policy of the pa- 
tron is so distinctly at variance with what 
the social worker has been taught to re- 
gard as his canons of faith, that it is 
worth while noting the eminent success 
of the experiment in the face of the fact 
that all its benefits are conferred freely 
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without pauperizing—only real friend- 
ship. 


A CHEAP MILK 
REFRIGERATOR 


If milk is not kept cold it is a danger- 
ous food for babies, for every minute 
that it is much above the temperature 
of ice the germs of disease increase in 
it at an alarming -rate>.. Very many, 
babies die of summer complaint merely 
because their milk has been allowed to 
stand for hours in a warm room. The 
benefit of rigid inspection of the cow, 
the barn, the farmer, the dairyman, and 
the retailer is very largely of no avail 
if the product after reaching the con- 
sumer is permitted to stand uncooled. 
Keeping the bottle in a refrigerator hold- 
ing a small piece of ice does not make 
milk a safe food, for the temperature is 
often fifty-six to sixty degrees or far 
above the freezing-point. 

Many are unable to buy enough ice 
in summer to preserve milk in ordinary 
refrigerators for twenty-four hours. 
Most mothers, however, buy a five- or 
ten-cent cake every morning and by fol- 
lowing the suggestion of Dr. Alfred F. 
Hess can make at home at small cost an 
excellent milk refrigerator that requires 
only a very little ice. In the issue of 
Charities and The Commons for August 
15, 1908, a full description was given 
of this inexpensive ice-box devised by 
Dr. Hess of the Research Laboratory 
of the New York Board of Health. 
Since then his device has been recom- 
mended for use by the health authorities 
of New York, Chicago, Philadelphia and 
other cities. Where nurses have urged 
the mothers to construct this home-made 
refrigerator their attempts have met with 
success. In view of the importance at 
this time of year of the problem of re- 
ducing infant mortality, part of the di- 
rections are here given again: 

“Obtain a box from the grocer; any 
wooden box a foot in depth will answer 
the purpose. Buy a tin pail with a cover, 
one deep enough to hold a quart bottle 
of milk and a slightly larger pail without 
a cover. Place one inside the other, and 
stand them in the center of the box. 
Now pack sawdust or excelsior beneath 


Fig. 1—Vertical section of home-made milk re- 
frigerator; S, sawdust; T, cylinder of tin or gal- 
vanized iron; C, can or pail, in which is placed 
the milk bottle M, surrounded by broken ice, 1; 
N, newspapers nailed to lid of case. 


Fig. 2—Horizontal section of home-made milk 
reirigerator ; M, milk bottle; I, broken ice; C, can 
or pail for holding ice; T, tin or galvanized iron 
cylinder to prevent sawdust, S, from falling into 
space when can is removed for purpose of empty- 
inz. water. 


and all about them to keep the heat 
from getting in; complete the refrigera- 
tor by nailing about fifty layers of news- 
paper to the under surface of the box 
cover. 

“The refrigerator is now ready for 
use. In the morning as soon as the milk 
is received, it should be placed in the 
pail and five cents’ worth of ice should 
be cracked and placed about the milk 
bottle. The cover should be replaced 
on the can and the lid on the wooden 
box. Every morning the melted ice 
should be poured off.” 

Some of the private semi-philanthropic 
agencies for the distribution of pasteur- 
ized and modified milk could amplify 
very much the value of their work by dis- 
tributing these ice boxes at a small nomi- 
nal sum. The charge would guard 
against imposition. Obviously it is 
almost necessary, if the effort expended 
to secure pure milk is not to be offset 
by its careless handling in the home, to 
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take steps calculated to make mothers 
protect the milk for their babies. Prob- 
ably in no other way can any very great 
number of mothers be prevailed upon 
to use these refrigerators. 


OUR SLAVIC. FELLOW 
CITIZENS’ 


Reviewed by EDWARD A. STEINER 


Grinnell, Ia. 


It has always been the wish of the 
writer that Professor Balch’s studies 
among the Slavs should appear in per- 
manent form, for even scattered as they 
were through the various numbers of 
Charities and The Commons, they 
formed a most satisfactory source of 
information regarding these most inter- 
esting and comparatively little known 
people. Professor Balch brought to her 
task an insight into the history, the 
grouping and the race psychology of these 
people which made one believe that she 
was a Slav herself, or that, through years 
of residence with them, she had com- 
pletely identified her life with theirs. To 
this sympathetic and thorough insight 
into the life and history of these people, 
she adds the statistician’s eye for detail, 
the socialist’s discernment of causes and 
—that which is rare in such a combina- 
tion—the facile pen of the ready writer. 

The generous use of splendid illustra- 
tions and of small but accurate maps is 
no little aid in the clearing of one’s mind 
upon.this confusing subject. 

If Professor Balch had but studied 
and described the Russian people as well 
as the other Slavic groups, the first part 
of the book might well serve the pur- 
pose of giving to the American people a 
classification, description and analysis of 
the Slavs; a task which thus far has been 
only partially done. The introductory 
chapter not only emphasizes the impor- 
tance of the Slavs to our immigrant 
population, but gives each group its 
proper and ethnological setting, so that 
Hunkies, Slavishs, Austrians, need not 
again be the indiscriminate name applied 


1Our Slavic Fellow Citizens. By Emily Greene 
Balch. New York, Charities Publication Commit- 
tee, 1910. Pp. 536. The book may be obtained 
at the office of Tom Survny, 105 Hast 22d street, 
New York, or it will be sent, postpaid, for $2350. 
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to these varied groups, each with its own 
valuable historic background. Most in- 
teresting for the student of these groups 
is the second chapter, on Slavic Nation- 
alities in Europe. Here in a small com- 
pass is achieved for the English reader 
what Friedrich von Hellwald did in his 
Welt der Slaven. It is a survey of-all 
the Slavic nationalities in their relations 
to each other, their differences politically, 
linguistically, and religiously, and of the 
various movements for Slavic rapproche- 
ment. 

That conglomerate of races, nationali- 
ties, and religions called the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire is Professor Balch’s 
laboratory, and she illumines this con- 
fused territory by careful analysis of the 
character of the Slavic peasantry, the 
causes which lead to migration, and 
touches that most fascinating of subjects, 
the reflex influence of emigration upon 
the people and institutions. Character- 
istic of the discriminating thoroughness 
of her work, is the following paragraph: 


Emigrants returning to Croatia say of 
America, “There is no sun there like ours, 
but there is: freedom and justice.” They 
comment on the fact that employers and offi- 
cials treat them like fellow men, not patron- 
izing them nor treating them as if rebel- 
lious. So in this country a Croatian in- 
formant who could not say hard things 
enough about the experiences of his fellow 
countrymen in Pennsylvania, yet said to me 
with brightening eyes, “But they love their 
American employers. The owner will come 
in of a morning, perhaps, and say ‘How are 
you Mike? How is your wife?’” So far does 
a little consideration go. 

The personality that the emigrant devel- 
ops in America is, I believe, in successful 
cases something higher, and (at least I wish 
to believe so) finer than the old. But the 
change that takes place reminds me of the 
process by which the individual grows from 
the grace and simple unconsciousness, the 
imperfect perfection of childhood, from its 
dependence and trustfulness and creative 
fancy, through the ugly period of the shed- 
ding of teeth and curls, into the hobbledehoy 
period of conflicting conditions—self-asser- 
tion and helplessness, rationality and ignor- 
ance—into the transitional awkwardness of 
self-consciousness and uneven development. 
Thus the emigrant, or emigrant’s son or 
daughter, who is half “Americanized,” is 
often in a disagreeable phase. 

This is often the case with the emigrant 
who returns to the old country. He is less 
docile, less contented, perhaps less religious, 
often self-assertive and rough in manner. 
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Sometimes he gives himself airs as an 
“American,” displays the silver dollar that 
adorns his watch-fob, and turns the heads 
of the boys with his big talk. I was asked 
in Croatia why it was that men who came 
back from America refused to take off their 
hats in the bureau of an official. Some of 
the old neighbors are impressed by such dis- 
plays of lack of deference; others, especially 
superiors, are scandalized. 


Of less timely value, but important 
none the less, is her study of Bohemian 
emigration, which, in the immigrant cur- 
rent, has ceased to be a factor, while 
those portions of the book which deal 
with the newer groups, such as Slovaks, 
Poles, and Ruthenians, are as intensely 
interesting as they are valuable. 

Naturally the smaller and perhaps less 
interesting, because less novel, part of 
the book is that which deals with the 
Slavs in their new homes in the United 
States. Representing as it does journeys 
across the continent among the scattered 
groups of Slavs, the same keen insight 
and patient study which the author brings 
to other phases of her subject make it 
a most valuable contribution to a subject 
upon which we cannot have too much 
light. 

Disappointing is the fact that Profes- 
sor Balch has not given us a closing chap- 
ter in which she might have summed up 
her studies with some vital conclusions, 
perhaps giving us an answer to the ques- 
tion asked by the Jewish youth at the 
Passover Feast as he reads of the migra- 
tion of his people, “What mean these 
things ?” 

The book closes with imposing statis- 
tical, bibliographical and other notes, 
which in themselves are invaluable to 
a student of the Slavic peoples. The au- 
thor is especially to be commended in 
bringing all her work and especially this 
part up to date in the minutest details, 
although it is possible that some pages 
are overburdened by footnotes, especially 
when they refer to obscure foreign maga- 
zines, out of reach of the many readers, 
even of serious students, whom her book 
will justly attract. 

Charities Publication Committee is to 
be heartily commended for undertaking 
the task of publication, and congratulated 
for giving to this most interesting and 
valuable book the setting it deserves. 
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FIRECRACKERS WITHOUT POWDER. 


From ail parts of the country reports 
indicate how rapidly and widely the 
new spirit of celebrating Independence 
Day has permeated. For more than a 
century the celebration of this Ameri- 
can holiday has conformed very closely 
to the Chinese method of observing New 
Year’s Day—for what reason no one 
seems to know—and has produced an 
appalling number of injuries and deaths, 
besides the heavy loss of property by fires 
and explosions. The proud leadership 
of Springfield, Mass., in showing the 
better type of celebration is familiar to 
readers of THE Survey, as is also the 
conference on the subject held by mu- 
uicipal delegates in connection with the 
Pittsburgh Play Congress of a year ago. 
Newspapers in scores of cities caught 
the spirit of the movement and rendered 
effective service by keeping it before the 
people. Last year’s experience in the 
lessening of deaths and injuries well 
warranted encouragement as one scanned 
the newspapers on the “day after.” As 
a result, the new spirit for the commem- 


1THE Survey, July 3, 1909. 
Cnarities and The Commons, July 11, 1909. 
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oration of Independence Day has now as- 
sumed the proportions of a national 
movement. 

The city of Cleveland has the distinc- 
tion of being the first of the larger cities 
to adopt an extremely radical measure 
to prevent the needless noise and slaugh- 
ter, and, at the same time, to seek a gen- 
uinely American substitute for the 
Chinese method which has so unfortu- 
nately cast a shadow over this national 
holiday—and the latter is quite as impor- 
tant as the former; prohibition without 


substitution is ineffectual. This is the 
record that Cleveland made: 

1908 1909 
Death ste ey iets, Soest yas 6s. 12 fe) 
Magi es eh eta 8 oe 70 fe) 


In the year 1908 Cleveland had a par- 
ticularly distressing Fourth of July cele- 
bration. There were three runaways 
on July 2 caused by firecrackers, which 
resulted in several narrow escapes. On 
July 3 occurred the fatal fireworks ex- 
plosion and fire in the heart of the busi- 
nesss section. The supply of firecrackers 
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and fireworks in a five- and ten-cent 
store was touched off by a “sparkler” 
which a clerk was demonstrating as a 
perfectly harmless novelty. The store 
was crowded at the time. In the panic 
that followed the explosion 250 people 
rushed to get out of the building that 
had suddenly become a blazing furnace. 
Seven were carried out of the store dead, 
two died later and twenty-five were in- 
jured, many of them seriously. The vic- 
tims were mostly girls under twenty and 
one was the little boy who had been 
watching the “sparkler” that the clerk 
said was harmless. 

That same day a fire was started by 
fireworks in a crowded tenement house, 
and fifteen people were carried out by 
the firemen to save their lives. Before 
ten o’clock at night twenty arrests had 
been made of persons who were endan- 
gering lives with cannon crackers, sky- 
rockets, dynamite torpedoes and fire- 
arms. On the “glorious” Fourth one 
man whose heart was weak died from 
the shock of a cannon cracker explod- 
ing behind him; a little girl, ten years old, 
was accidentally shot and killed; a young 
man was accidentally killed at rifle prac- 


tice; and forty-five persons in all, were. 


injured in accidents directly traceable to 
the celebration. The Fire Department 
made thirty-five runs to fires, nearly all 
of which were due to fireworks. Some 
thousands of dollars’ worth of property 
was destroyed by fire. 

So great was the public indignation 
that when Councilman Dan Pfahl intro- 
duced an anti-fireworks ordinance, it was 
quickly passed, in spite of considerable 
opposition from dealers in fireworks. 
The ordinance was more drastic and far- 
reaching in its consequences than that 
adopted by any other municipality up to 
that time. It prohibited absolutely the 
sale, use, or possession of firecrackers, 
toy pistols or fireworks of any and every 
kind within the limits of greater Cleve- 
land. Provision was made only for pub- 
lic displays of fireworks under the di- 
rection or the supervision of the Board 
of Public Service. This was the ordi- 
nance which governed the celebration of 
the Fourth in the year 1909. 

Early in June a group of people who 
were in sympathy with the spirit of the 
ordinance began to formulate plans for 
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a Fourth of July carnival. It was rec- 
ognized that it should be distinctly a civic © 
affair and that it should appeal to the 
children and also to the parents as a par- 
ticularly good way of’ celebrating Inde- 
pendence Day. Certain of the school-au- 
thorities and prominent members of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
and other patriotic organizations as- 
sumed responsibility for the execution’ 
of the plans. ; 

By nine o’clock on July 5 over three 
thousand children, organized into rep- 
resentative bodies from schools, 
churches, settlements, playgrounds and 
various neighborhoods, assembled for a 
parade through the principal business 
streets and around the Public Square 
where there was an opportunity for 
counter-marching in front of the review- 
ing stand and the judges’ stand. An 
American flag, eleven by eighteen inches, 
attached to a staff, and a souvenir pa- 
triotic badge were given to every child 
in line. Five bands, one a “rube” band, 
together with several boys’ fife and drum 
corps, furnished the music. 

To every organization having more 
than fifty children in line was award- 
ed a large American flag, four by 
six feet, mounted on a staff. Three 
beautiful silk banners were given as 
prizes to the organizations having the 
largest numbers in line. Three med- 
als, gold, silver and bronze, were 
awarded for the most unique or gro- 
tesque costume. Boys dressed as giant 
firecrackers won the gold medal. For 
the most beautiful costume three medals 
were awarded and three more for the 
most patriotic costume. Besides these 
there were several special prizes: to the 
boy dressed in the best Indian costume— 
as it happened, he was of Indian paren- 
tage—to a girl dressed as an Indian prin- 
cess, to the best ‘Uncle Sam,” to 
the girl making the best represen- 
tation of Martha Washington, and to the 
best Miss Columbia. To four excellent 
representations of George Washington 
were also awarded prizes, and a young 
girl, received a prize for being the best 
line captain. 

There were three distinct features in 
the parade. The first was the portrayal of 
every nationality in the city of Cleveland 
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LIBERTY, 
represented in native costume, with 
American flags waving over all. This 


was called the “Congress of Nations,” 
and adults were admitted if dressed in 
uniform representing some patriotic or- 
ganization of their native land. It was 
argued that in a city like Cleveland with 
such a wide representation of foreign 
nationalities, no more distinctive and pa- 
triotic way could be found of observing 
Independence Day than to express sym- 


_bolically what is actually taking place. 


In this industrial and commercial center, 
natives of many lands, widely separated 
in regard to language, customs and tradi- 
tions, are fast becoming American citi- 
zens. What could be more appropriate 
on the Fourth of July than a symbolic 
expression and declaration of allegiance 
to the American flag? The time of 
preparation was too short and the idea 
too new for its complete realization, al- 
though probably as many as twenty-five 
nationalities were actually represented in 
the parade in one way or another. 
Pageants and floats representing inci- 
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dents in American history comprised the 
second feature. Here again the limited 
time prevented a very elaborate display. 
Nevertheless there were several excel- 
lent floats. A large picture, Signing the 
Declaration of Independence, was 
awarded as a prize for the best float. 
The third feature was the grotesque 
costuming to furnish fun and amuse- 
ment, the children having the utmost 
freedom in originating unique and fanci- 
ful dress. There were the fire-cracker 
boys, the clowns and donkey carts, 
Mother Goose, Topsy and others. In 
addition there were other. special fea- 
tures, such as, decorated pony carts, the 
Ellsworth Zouaves, the Roosevelt boys, 
the St. Thomas Aquinas School Cadets. 
At the close of the parade the bands 
gathered around the Soldiers’ Monument 
on the Public Square and played patri- 
otic airs. The twenty-four judges quick- 
ly selected the prize winners and by 
twelve o’clock Cleveland’s first Fourth of 
July carnival was over. Nearly “four 
miles of humanity” hac packed the 
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streets and the 
Public Square 
to admire and 
applaud the 
spectacle. 

The Park 
Drexp ar t:- 
ment provided 
band concerts 
and some spe- 
cial features, 
both afternoon 
and evening, 
and the parks 
were packed. 
The _ bathing 
beaches were 
crowded and 
every amuse- 
ment park had 
its capacity to 
en ert in 


taxed. At 
Brookside 
atk i tonne 


evening the 
Sp .ca mor € 
Ciub, with spe- 
cial permission 
from the City Council, gave a fireworks 
display that was largely attended. 

There was not a death or an accident 
that could be attributed to the celebra- 
tion of the day. The carnival parade 
won universal approbation as a sane and 
patriotic form of observance. It was 
declared to be interesting and enjoyable 
both from the standpoint of the paraders 
and from the standpoint of the specta- 
tors. Every newspaper gave it hearty 
endorsement. The following excerpts 
from editorial columns are typical of 
what was said: 

Fine, wasn’t it? Not a person killed or 
wounded, not a blaze within the city limits; 
the fire engines, the ambulances and the 
doctors with nothing to do! The children’s 
parade interesting; joyous youngsters and 
happy grownups in the parks; family pic- 
nics on the lake front. A vast concourse of 
people celebrating in a sane and safe way. 


And to-day there is no mourning in Cleve- 
land homes. Fine, wasn’t it? 


Cleveland’s first firecrackerless Independ- 
ence Day yesterday demonstrated that a sane 
celebration means renewed patriotism, en- 
thusiastic observance of the anniversary of 
the republic’s birth, exaltation of the fiag, 
and no injuries from explosives. There was 
noise a-plenty, but it was harmless noise. 
Boys used whistles, rattles, paper snappers 
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and their lungs. 
But they did 
not use cannon- 
prackers, fire- 
works or cap 
pistols. They 
seemed happier 
than they did a 
year ago. 
ents seemed 
happier, too, for 
they had no 
fear lest a child 
be killed or in- 
jured in cele- 
brating. 

There have 
been many 
Fourths of July 
celebrations in 
Cleveland, but 
none like this. 
In point of dash 
and color and 
unrestrained an- 
imation it was 
perhaps. the 
most unique 
parade the city 
has ever. wit- 
nessed. 

Setting the 
pace for the en- 
tire United 
States in the 
sane celebration 
of Independence 
Day, Cleveland proved yesterday to the 
complete satisfaction of half a million peo- 
ple that a big, civic demonstration, designed 
to enlist the enthusiasm of the children and 
to instill in their minds and hearts a rev- 
erent patriotism, is to be the popular obser- 
vance of the future. 


COSTUME. 


A thoroughly representative commit- 
tee of 300 is now working enthusias- 
tically for a bigger and better celebration 
of the same description this year. Some 
new features will be added. Athletic 
contests with appropriate prizes will be 
held in the afternoon in at least two of 
the parks. The members of the City 
Council are arranging for public displays 
of fireworks in the evening in four wide- 
ly separated sections of the city and an 
illuminated fleet has been proposed for 
the lake-front celebration in the evening. 
There are half a million people, at least, 
in this country who are convinced that 
an American Fourth of July is prefer- 
able to a combination of an oriental New 
Year's and a flamboyant, gunpowder 
patriotism. It is practically certain that 
the new Fourth will become an annual 
event in the city of Cleveland. 
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THE DAY OF PENTECOST AND THE 
CITY BUDGET 


WILLIAM R. 


ACL S201. They were all with 
one accord in one place. 


. It was on the day of Pentecost, Whit- 
sunday, the fiftieth day after Passion, 
seven weeks after Easter. Today is the 
anniversary of that great spiritual ex- 
perience in Jerusalem by which the 
Christian church first awoke to full self- 
consciousness. The narrative in the 
Acts, though brief, shows clearly three 
things: first, what the disciples had been 
doing before this experience came; sec- 
ond, by what signs the experience made 
itself known through the city; and third, 
what results followed from the experi- 
ence in the inner life of the infant 
church. 

A word or two on those three points. 

1. Before this Pentecostal experience 
came the disciples, gathered in the upper 
room of some friendly house in Jerusa- 
lem, had continued with one accord in 
prayer and supplication day after day 
for ten days: and they were still gather- 
ing there on the morning of the Feast 
of Pentecost, all with one accord in that 
one place. Then and there the experience 
came upon them. 

2. The sign by which the experience 
was made known through the city was 
that these disciples, because of the new 
spirit that had now come into them, be- 
gan to speak in such a strange way that 
all sorts of people in the city, listening 
to them,-were pricked to the heart. Be- 
cause,,as they said, the words of these 
Galileans seemed to speak to them “their 
own familiar tongue in which they were 
born.” <A spirit of fellowship. 

3. The result of the experience was 
that the disciples themselves now began 


1This article is, in substance, the sermon 
preached on May 30, 1909, by the late Dr. Rich- 
ards as his contribution to the “Budget Sunday” 
organized by the New York Bureau of Municipal 
Research, under a representative executive com- 
mittee of twenty clergymen headed by Bishop 


Greer. The object was “to keep the clergy of 


the city and the leaders of church organizations © 


informed as to the progress of budget requests 
for social, health and educational needs not met.’’ 
Dr. Richards, who was pastor of the Brick Pres- 
byterian Church, died January 7, 1910. 
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to have all things common. One of them, 
the good man Barnabas, having a piece 
of land soon sold it that the proceeds 
might go into the common purse for the 
support of those of the believers who, 
coming from a distance, had no other 
means of support in Jerusalem. And this. 
experience was followed by others. 

In other words, this new spiritual ex- 
perience of Pentecost bound the disciples 
together into what could be truly called 
a fellowship or a community: 1. @, a 
company of people with common inter- 
ests, who were going to live their life 
hereafter in a kind of partnership, a 
larger family. 

So the whole story of Pentecost, and 
all that led up to it, always impresses 
upon us this one thought of a fellowship 
community. That very term, as it has 
made a place for itself in modern speech. 
both in the church and out of it, always 
carries with it a kind of Pentecostal 
flavor. I do not believe that it can ever 
be fully understood without the help 
of the Holy Spirit of God. 

A community—think how much the 
term means as we apply it, for instance, 
to all the people living within the 
boundaries of our own city of New 
York. We are all a community, a fel- 
lowship, a partnership, having very many 
of our interests, if not yet all of them, in 
common. What a different conception 
from that which filled the mind of a man 
like Nebuchadnezzar, when looking over 
the city in which he lived he said, “Is not 
this great Babylon that I have built for 
the house of the kingdom by the might 
of my power, and for the honor of my 
majesty?” Little thought in his heart of 
any partnership of interest between him- 
self and his toiling subjects and the multi- 
tude of Hebrew slaves who made up the 
population of the city. But we empha- 
size that thought of partnership every 
time we apply this Pentecostal term to 
the whole municipal structure, calling it 
alla community. It means that our more 
important interests here as citizens are 
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not rival but common. Whatever hurts 
one, we are to take as hurting all; what- 
ever really beriefits one will be sure to 
benefit all. And, furthermore, we must 
all expect to work together to secure the 
results that will be of greatest benefit to 
all. A thorough-going municipal part- 
nership—that is the ideal, and though it 
is still far from realization, that is what 
we are more or less consciously aiming 
at when we call this vast town a com- 
munity. 

I think we are making somewhat rapid 
progress toward seeing what it is. You 
take this proposal that has gone out to 
our churches that on one of the last 
two Sundays of this month something 
be said from the pulpit about the city 
budget for the next year. It is a frank 
recognition of our common interest in 
that matter. As citizens we are all of 
us concerned in the question how much 
money is to be spent by the different de- 
partments of the city government in the 
year 1910; and what common interest it 
1s to be spent for. 

Some of us had failed to understand, 
perhaps. Careful and troubled about 
other things, we had ignored this, leav- 
ing it to the politicians, or whoever would 
attend to it. Others of us, perhaps, had 
been keenly aware of interests involved, 
but to us they seemed rival—not com- 
mon, but rival; one department a rival 
of another, as to which could get the 
larger slice from the cake; or the interests 
of taxpayers who wanted to give as lit- 
tle as possible, in conflict with those of 
office-holders and favored contractors 
who wanted to get as much as possible. 
Not common, but rival; not a community ; 
the whole department of municipal ad- 
ministration a kind of Armageddon with 
conflicting hosts, and shouts for the 
victors, and woe for the vanquished when 
the day of battle is done. Some of us 
had thought so, and it has often looked 
so. But all that is contradicted any time 
you speak this grand old Pentecostal 
word and call New York a community; 
and it is set aside by this present pro- 
posal that we as citizens, recognizing 
our common interest, should calmly face 
this difficult problem of next year’s budg- 
et, and see how best we, working to- 
gether, can promote the welfare of this 
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great municipal partnership in which each 
of us holds a share. 

For under the illumination of such a 
spirit as was poured out at Pentecost, 
the citizens of New York must learn that 
the interests which we hold in common 
are really larger, and more important 
to each of us, than any of those other 
interests where we had seemed to meet 
as rivals or antagonists. An intelligent 
office-holder would know that the effec- 
tive administration of his department 
would be more desirable for himself (as 
well as for the taxpayers) than any pos- 
sible graft that he might secure through 
inefficiency and waste. Our _ interests 
are common. That conviction has been 
embodied in this Bureau of Municipal 
Research which has been busying itself 
over the city accounts, assuming that it 
is for the real interest of everyone that 
they should be straightened out, and the 
daylight permitted to shine through all 
their dark complications. 

This is not yet fully understood. One 
of our evening papers last week criticised 
some of the pulpit utterances of last Sun- 
day as too gentle: “This talk about sci- 
entific bookkeeping and economy,” it 
was said, “‘will elect no reform admin- 
istration,’ etc. That may be true, but 
the writer quite mistakes the issue. New 
York is not at present conducting an elec- 
tion; time enough for that; and this par- 
ticular movement has no reference to 
such a matter. New York is preparing 
to make out its budget for next year. 
And all of us, whatever our party or po- 
sition, or our probable vote at the next 
election, are interested that the right 
items should get into it, and the wrong 
items be kept out. And the city govern- 
ment, recognizing this common interest, 
seems now to welcome suggestion and in- 
formation from anybody who has any to 
give. Before July 151 any citizen, or 
group of citizens, is encouraged to com- 
municate with any department head, 
showing how, in the work of that de- 
partment, money can be saved, or where 
more money needs to be spent. 

If, for instance, any of you have any 


convictions, or know of any facts, bear- 


ing on the need of more playgrounds for 


1July 15 is the date when department heads 
must send to the Board of Hstimate their requests 
for the coming year. 
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the children, you ought before July 15 
to communicate them to the Department 
of Parks and perhaps to the Board of 
Education. 

If you know anything of the need of 
‘further reform of tenements, doing away 
with dark rooms, etc., communicate those 
to the Tenement House Department, and 
the Department of Public Health. 

If you have any definite knowledge 
as to what has been done, and what needs 
to be done in the campaign against tuber- 
culosis,—and some of you have—some of 
the most important steps in that move- 
ment have been taken in connection with 
the work at Christ Church, a most 
blessed work. But at the utmost the 
work at Christ Church, or any other 
church, or all our churches put together, 

__ could reach only a small proportion of 

all the victims from that disease. These 
many separate efforts are greatly blessed 
in themselves, and have been experi- 
mental toward the very much larger 
work which the whole city as a com- 
munity ought to be doing for itself. And 
therefore, as soon as it knows what to do, 
the city ought to have the benefit of any 
preventive knowledge and experience 
that any of us have gained in the mat- 
ter. And before July 15 is the time to 
give them the benefit, if it is to be serv- 
iceable for this year. 

And that is a good instance of what 
should be the relation between these 
many separate, private, tentative efforts 
at improving the city, and the larger 
united, community reform by which 
some day the work is to be done. 

Let me quote briefly from some of the 
tracts that have been sent out by the Bu- 
reau of Municipal Research. One of 
them alludes to a recent statement by a 
prominent financier and philanthropist 
that “there is not money enough for the 
work of human uplift and that there 
never can be.” The tract contradicts 
that statement. Admitting that there is 
not money enough to do all this uplift 
work by the methods of private and iso- 
lated philanthropy, it affirms that there 
is money in abundance to do the work 
when properly administrated by the com- 
munity as a whole, instancing in proof 
the almost entire abolition of smallpox 
in New York, and of yellow fever in 
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Cuba. “These results,” the tract says: 
truly, “were accomplished by getting gov- 
ernments to do their jobs well, not by 
private people trying to do the govern- 
ment work. This work of uplift, before 
it can be fully accomplished, waits for a 
more general recognition of our common 
interests as a community.” 

Common interests as between office- 
holders and taxpayers. This bureaw 
seems to have gone to work on the as- 
sumption that the officers of the city gov- 
ernment generally would welcome any 
such co-operation in uncovering abuses, 
and doing away with waste and incom- 
petence. In many instances the results- 
have justified this assumption, which 
leads them to say in another tract that 
“inefficiency of government is primarily 
due to badness of methods rather than 
to badness of men. Efforts to correct 
misgovernment have too frequently 
failed, or have had only passing success, 
because men, not methods, were changed 
or attacked. Public interest in so-called 
good government must be sustained, not 
by scandal regarding personalities, but 
by reiteration of facts as to acts com- 
mitted, and community needs not met.” 

“Community needs not met’”—the old 
Pentecostal phrase, you notice. The en- 
couraging feature in this entire effort at 
civic uplift is that it bases itself squarely 
and consciously on that great Pentecostal 
truth, and hopes for success only through 
a heartier application of that Pentecostal’ 
principle, that we, the people of New 
York, old, young, rich, poor, office-hold- 
ers, taxpayers, all of us constitute a com- 
munity; and that the greatest interest of 
each of us is the common interest of all 
of us that we should have a beautiful, 
healthy, intelligent, morally and physic- 
ally safe city to live in. It was an ideal 
not only for the infant church, but for 
the whole city of Jerusalem, or any other 
city, when that Spirit of Pentecost opened 
the eyes of those believers to the truth 
of the common interest which bound 
them all together into a community. 

But now will you turn back to ask 
whether all these Pentecostal truths have 
any peculiar significance for the church 
which they have not yet for the rest of 
the world. And I believe they have, in- 
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asmuch as the church is made up of those 
who recognize this new Spirit for God’s. 
But when we say the community 
of New York today, we no longer mean 
some little religious group of believers in 
a godless town; we mean the town. All 
the people in the town, good and bad, 
are included. We cannot exclude any of 
them from our thought of the com- 
munity, however unmindful some of 
them have seemed of its significance, and 
however unworthy of its benefits. The 
church is, or ought to be, the point of 
conscious contact between the whole 
community and God. 
The one great service of the churches 
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of New York, therefore, as they stand 
here among all the many good institutions 
in the city, is to keep them all mindful of 
that divine purpose which is working 


through them, and which through all - 


their varied activities shall some day 
make the community of New York a real 
and blessed fact. The inner life of the 
church itself, every church—this church 
—ought to be continually showing the 
world how good and pleasant a thing 
it is for men to dwell together in good 
will and mutual helpfulness, as it was in 
the Old Testament Pentecost days, a true 
community through the love of God 
that has come into us all. 
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A WORD MORE ON THE PAGE BILL 


To THE EDITOR: 

Having received several letters from so- 
cial workers commending the position taken 
in my criticism of the Page bill in Ture Sur- 
vey of May 28, I have hoped to see further 
references to the matter in later issues. 
Failing that may I beg the rarely desired 
privilege of “talking back” a bit ‘to the 
editorial strictures upon my article? 

In the first place I have been long aware 
of the legal definition of prostitution, as cited 
‘by the editor, and as variously stated in the 
codes of many states and different countries. 
But Tue Survey is the last journal to which 
{T should look for a narrow and technical 
rather than a broad and social definition of 
a social offense! Socially considered, pros- 
titution is both a business of women (and as 
such outlawed as a technical offense) and a 
vicious indulgence of men, without whose 
patronage there could be no such business. 
There are therefore of necessity two part- 
ners at least to the transaction and the fact 
is becoming increasingly recognized even in 
statute law. In a kindred field, that of 
chronic inebriety, we are beginning to see 
and to fit the law to the new perception 
that it cannot justly be a legal offense to 
sell liquor to a “persistent drunkard” (as 
one English law defines it), and at the same 
time no technical offense for such a person 
to continue to buy liquor. The new laws 
concerning inebriety make it an offense 
punishable by the withdrawal of liberty, or 
‘a disease that leads to hospital commitment 
for an indefinite period, for a person to be 
a chronic drunkard and persistently to seek 
indulgence of his socially dangerous appe- 
tite. 

In the case of prostitution there is dire 
need for a “rational method” of legal proced- 
ure for convicted persons. This must begin 
(as a consensus of the specially competent 


on this question have long agreed) with the 
absolute abolition of the present fine, short- 
term workhouse sentence, and other forms 
of “in and out” treatment of many-times 
convicted offenders. That is the first step, 
and that the Page bill does not take except 
in the case of diseased persons. It may be 
indeed that the ‘‘physical examination” pro- 
vided for is expected to secure this abolition 
of irrational treatment by a subterfuge. If 
so the use of a subterfuge is wrong, and the 
maximum term of “one year” is insufficient 
for the purpose desired. The second step in 


a rational treatment of the prostitute class 


is inexorable sentence, for an indeterminate 
period, to the right sort of an institution; 
one in which physical examination and 
treatment, industrial training and mental 
and moral education may do their utmost to 
fit the women for a return to normal and 
honest life. A hurried physical examina- 
tion in a room adjacent to the police court, 
and with a view to helping the magistrate 
to decide upon the disposition of the case, is 
preposterously inadequate for any thorough- 
going physical care of this unfortunate and 
socially dangerous class of offenders. The 
woman physician in the institution for 
women misdemeanants is now considered a 
necessity and provided for by law, and the 
leisurely and long-continued investigation 
and treatment of physical condition needed 
in the diseases incident to this form of 
wrong-doing, can be given only after sen- 
tence and during seclusion in such an insti- 
tution. The third step in the rational treat- 
men of the prostitute class is to put under 
permanent custodial care those who are 
proved, after a suitable trial, to resist all 
these physical, mental, industrial and moral 
aids to self-recovery, and therefore proved 
unfit for normal life. 

The lessening of venereal disease, which 
may well form the basis of the next health 
crusade after the white plague is conquered, 
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requires far more than “rational” treatment 
of the technically defined prostitute class; it 
requires the physical examination and the 
_long-continued and in many cases perman- 
ent custodial care in work-colonies of men 
“vagrants”, and the “dropped people” of both 
sexes who have proved themselves too weak 
or too vicious for self-control and self-direc- 
tion. 

I am well aware of the practical difficul- 
ties in applying an ‘equal standard of 
morals” to men and women. I am far from 
taking the position that we must wait for 
that before treating the rrostitute class of 
women, .as technically defined by law, in a 
radically effective manner in the interest of 
social protection against physical disease 
and moral degeneracy. But the Page bill 
does not offer an all-round method of such 
radical treatment and it does, in so far as 
it goes, give currency to the unjust and 
socially dangerous fallacy that venereal dis- 
- ease is checked in any serious degree by the 
superficial and occasional. examination and 
“Jock-hospital’ treatment of that small por- 
tion of prostitute women who are at any 
given time under arrest and sentence. 

By all means let us have “rational meth- 

ods of treatment” of all classes of offenders! 
Let us move step by step toward the protec- 
tion of society against all manner of pre- 
ventable disease. But let us take counsel 
in respect to the legal treatment of prosti- 
tute women of the actual history of such 
treatment in foreign. countries, and not en- 
tangle a difficult question with any form of 
legal extension of the double standard in a 
court procedure that places emphasis upon 
lessening disease in a permanent prostitute 
elass, rather than on preventive work in the 
direction of moral regeneration and the per- 
manent isolation of socially dangerous per- 
sons. 
- Whether or not ‘the people of New York 
would consider for a moment the licensing 
of prostitution,” the provisions of the Page 
bill to which objection is here taken do in- 
corporate a method of legal procedure which 
has formed a distinct part of every such sys- 
tem of licensing, and. has repeatedly opened 
the way for such license, and does in itself 
tend to reinforce that basic injustice of the 
ages which constitutes one act a negligible 
moral quantity in a man and a legal offense 
in a woman. \ 

It is one thing to refuse to act “rationally” 
toward the curtailing of the powers for evil 
of technical offenders among women, and 
quite another to introduce into a bill, aimed 
most intelligently toward the reformation 
and elevation of court procedure, a method 
of treatment of a single class of offenders 
which has formed the crux of all license sys- 
tems,—namely, the determination of “sen- 
tence” and of “release from custody” by 
physical conditions merely or chiefly. 

I decline to be left in the class of the 
“irrational” because I side with that justice 
which has so far abundantly proved itself 
in human experience as unalterably opposed 
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to the theory, that adequate protection of so- 
ciety against the effects of the social evil 
can be gained by trying to make a few un- 
fortunate women of the streets temporarily 
less diseased! 
ANNA GARLIN SPENCER. 
New York. 


To THE Eprror: 

We hear much of the “Brotherhood of 
Man”; how much more ought there to be 
a “Sisterhood of Woman.” All honor to 
Anna Garlin Spencer in her communication 
to THe Survey (issue of May 28), in regard 
to the “Page bill.” Every woman’s club or- 
ganized in the great world-movement for 
human betterment should engorse her ar- 
ticle, particularly the part, “Prostitution in 
all its forms is an offence requiring two 
parties for commission, the woman who sells 
and the man or men who buy in the vicious 
exchange.” JI note in the editor’s reply his 
contention that this “offence requiring two 
perties for commission” is not accurate. 
This contention is as old as the Garden of 
Eden. The editor quotes as authority (Peo. 
vs. Parshal, 6 Park., 134); and various other 
man-made authority in evidence of his con- 
tention. Have we nothing but “unwritten 
laws” for the prostitutor, which Webster 
defines as “one who submits himself, or 
offers another to vile purposes’? Why is it 
we hear so little of this class, prostitutors, 
so infinitely more to be condemned than 
their victims? 

I never hear of these fallen sisters of 
whom our Lord took such kindly notice, and 
admonished to “go and sin no more,” but I 
seem to see them in their budding woman- 
hood, with the God-given instinct of 
motherhood, filled with a trust and confi- 
dence that are also God-given and should be 
guarded and protected as the most beautiful 
thing in life, but regarded only as a prey 
for some vile prostitutor. 

Let us have laws; written laws for this 
vilest of all brutes, the prostitutor. 

Mrs. Ropert C. WAGNER. 

Albany. 


“LEAGUE FOR MEDICAL FREEDOM”’ 


To THE EDITOR: 

Buying newspaper space appears to be 
the latest method of opposing a popular 
movement. Within a few weeks, three en- 
ormous advertisements, by a_ so-called 
“League for Medical Freedom,” have ap- 
peared in newspapers throughout the coun- 
try urging people to write their congress- 
men in protest against the Owen bill for a 
national department of health. Much to 
the amusement of congressmen, these adver- 
tisements have resulted in numerous tele- 
grams, based on the absurd idea that the 
Owen bill aims to regulate the practice of 
medicine. 


The result may be to aid, rather than 
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hinder, the progress of the health move- 
ment. Already newspaper editorials—such 
as that which: recently appeared in the New 
York Times—resent the buncombe of these 
advertisements. 

But besides adding to the “gaiety of na- 
tions”, this incident has created an appetite 
among the general public for more knowl- 
edge as to what this opposition signifies. As 
president of the Committee of One Hundred 
on National Health, which was challenged 
in these advertisements, I wish to emphasize 
the following facts: 

First, As a bulletin of the Committee of 
One Hundred indicates, the real strength of 
the opposition evidently comes from com- 
mercial interests, such as the quack medi- 
cine interests and others who have reason 
to fear the pure food and drugs act. While 
Christian Scientists and other “drugless” 
cults are denouncing drug doctors and de- 
nouncing a “medical trust” which does not 
exist, these cults are themselves playing into 
the hands of a drug trust which does exist. 

Second, Under our constitution, the federal 
government could not, if it would, regulate 
the practice of medicine. 

Third, The Owen bill contains no provi- 
sions aiming to regulate the practice of med- 
icine. 

Fourth, Section 8, in the Owen bill, the 
section authorizing the establishment of 
“chemical, biological, and other standards,” 
has been eliminated entirely from the bill, 
although only a heated imagination could 
have construed this section as attempting to 
regulate the practice of medicine. 

Fifth, Senator Owen did not prepare his 
bill at the instance either of the American 
Medical Association or of the Committee 
of One Hundred on National Health. It is 
true, however, that the American Medical 
Association and the Committee of One Hun- 
dred heartily endorse the bill in preference 
to any of the other numerous health bills 
now before Congress. 

Sixth, The Committee of One Hundred on 
National Health is not a medical organiza- 
tion. It did not originate with the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, but with the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of 
Science. It is allied with the American 
Medical Association only in the same sense 
that it is allied with labor organizations, 
farmer organizations, life insurance com- 
panies and various other agencies which are 
working to improve public health. 

Seventh, While opposed to fraudulent 
quackery, which is always imposing “fake” 
medicines and cure-alls on the public, the 
Committee of One Hundred on National 
Health is not devoted to any particular 
school of medicine to the exclusion of others. 
Curiously enough, it was a Christian Scien- 
tist who moved the appointment of the Com- 
mittee of One Hundred. Many members of 
our committee have been noted for their in- 
dependence of conventional medicine, among 
them being ex-President Eliot of Harvard 
University, William H. Allen, Mr. Bok, edi- 
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tor of the Ladies Home Journal, Horace 


“Fletcher, Dr. Luther H. Gulick, Pres. G. 


Stanley Hall, Mrs. Jonn B. Henderson, Dr. 
J. H. Kellogg, S. S. McClure of McClure’s 
Magazine, Dr. Richard C. Newton, who has 
called attention to some merits in osteo- 
pathy, and Nathan Straus. I may add that 
in my report on National Vitality to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, I put myself on record as 
favoring “medical freedom”. I can endorse 
almost all of the position on that subject 
taken by Mr. Flower. 

Highth, A department of health in Amer- 
ica like the Department of Health in Ger- 
many or anywhere else will have better 
things to do than regulate the practice of 
medicine. It will regulate the misbranding 
of foods and drugs (there’s the rub!), the 
pollution of streams, the inspection of meats 
and quarantine, and will obtain and distrib- 
ute information in regard to health of hu- 
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man beings just as the Department of Agri- | 


culture does in regard to the health of hogs 
and cattle. 


When the “League for Medical Freedom” — 


suddenly appeared on the horizon, our move- 
ment had encountered substantially no oppo- 
sition except among quacks and quack medi- 
cine proprietors. . On the other hand, our 
movement has the support of the president, 
of both political parties, as expressed in 
their platforms, of scientific, philanthropic, 
medical and labor organizations and the 
granges, aS well as of the life insurance 
comnanies, of Dr. H. W. Wiley of the Bureau 
of Chemistry and of Gen. Walter Wyman of 
the Public Health and Marine Hospital Ser- 
vice. The general public will find it hard to 
believe that these endorsements, especially 
the hearty endorsement of the life insurance 
companies, can be in the interests of a “med- 
ical trust.” 

For further information, I would refer 
the reader to Bulletin 41 of the Committee 
of One Hundred about to be issued (address 
Drawer 45, New Haven, Conn.), to the_Sen- 
ate reports (Nos. 1 and 2) on hearings on 
S. 6,049 (address Senate document room) to 
House reports of hearings on health bills 
June 2-6 (address document room House of 
Revresentatives) to Senator Owen’s speeches 
(address Senator Owen) and to my report 
on National Vitality (Senate document 419). 

IRVING FISHER, 
President Committee of One Hundred 
on National Health. 

Yale University. 


POOR LAWS OF NEW AMSTERDAM? 


To THE EDITOR: 

In looking through the Records of New 
Amsterdam and the Journal of the Legisla- 
tive Council of New York for 1691-1743 and 
1743 to 1775, I came across a number of ref- 
erences that have a bearing on the relation 


References: Records of New Amsterdam, Vol. 
VI, 340, 352, Journal of the Legislative Council 
oe New York, 1691-1748; 1743- 1775 ; index under 
“Poor.” 
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of the state to the care of the poor. During 
the Dutch régime and the early years of 
the English régime the state made no direct 
provision for the care of the poor. Peter 
Stuyvesant permitted the Jews to live in 
New Amsterdam on condition that they 
would care for their own poor. 

In the Court Minutes of New Amsterdam 
for 1671 appears the following item: 

“Uppon the petition of John Folshaue de- 
siering some support and Relieff in his 
Sickness; the Court do Recommend to the 
Deakons of this Citty to inquire and examin 
into the truth of the said petition and to 
make a Returne thereof to this Court and 
in the meanwhile to allow him some sup- 
port in his Sicknesse.” 

At the May session of 1671 of the court 
of New Amsterdam, the deakons of the Re- 
formed Christian Church complained that 
they were charged with some of the poor of 
the Lutheran profession “notwithstanding a 
collection is made for the poore in the said 
Lutheran Church: as also that the Deakons 
of the said Lutheran Church do not accord- 
ing to Custome in a Publicq Meeting deliver 


up their account how they have disposed of 


the monney soo Collected as aforesaid.” 
After hearing both sides of the case, the 
court ordered the deakons of the Lutheran 
Church to take charge of their own poor 
and to “yearly deliver up their accounts in 
a publicq Meeting in the same Manner as in 
the reformed Christian Church of this Citty 
until this day hath been practicable.” 
Until 1683, each church was expected to 
provide for its own poor. In that.year state 
provision for the maintaining of the poor 
was made. At the first session of the first 
assembly of the New York Legislature an 
act was passed for maintaining the poor and 
preventing vagabonds. Similar acts were 
passed from time to time. In 1695, a bill 
was passed to enable the cities and counties 
of New York and Albany to relieve the poor 
and defray their necessary and _ public 
charges. During the administration of John 
Nanfan, the lieutenant governor, a general 
act was passed repealing an act entitled 
“An Act for defraying the publick and nec- 
essary charge throughout this province, for 
maintaining the poor and preventing vaga- 
bonds, and for appointing a more effectuall 
meanes for defraying the public and neces- 
sary charge in each City and County and 
for maintaining the Poor and preventing 
Vagabonds.” November 20, 1702, an act was 
passed for the better support and maintain- 
ing of the poor in the city of New York for 
the future. The following year, the Legis- 
lature passed another act “for the better ex- 
plaining and effectuall putting in Execution 
An Act of Generall assembly Intitled An 
Act for defraying of the publick and neces- 
sary charge throughout this province and 


- for maintining the Poor and preventing Vag- 


abonds.” 

No other poor act was passed by the Legis- 
lature until 1740, a period of thirty-seven 
years. In 1740, 1748, 1760 and 1770 acts 
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were passed for the better relief of the poor 
in Dutchess county. In 1744 an act was 
passed for the relief of the poor in the coun- 
ties of Suffolk and Orange; in 1747, for the 
relief of the poor in Suffolk; in 1763, for the 
relief of the poor in the manor of Cortlandt 
in the county of West Chester. This last act 
was amended in 1775. 

As late as 1754, state provision for the 
election of overseers of the poor was made 
although New York city had overseers of 
the poor as early as 1691. In November, 
1754 the Legislature passed an act “for the 
relief of the poor in Dutchess County; to en- 
able the Inhabitants of the several Precincts 
thereof to elect Overseers of the Poor, and 
to ascertain the places of their respective 
meetings.” In 1768, a similar act was 
passed to enable the freeholders and inhab- 
itants of the several towns and precincts in 
the counties of Ulster and Orange to elect 
overseers of the poor at their annual meet- 
ings. 

Two other provisions passed by the Legis- 
lature before the Revolution are interesting. 
In 1770, an act: was passed for charging the 
care of providing for the relief of the poor 
in the town of Kingston in Ulster county, 
upon the trustees of the freeholders and 
commonalty of the said town. In 1773 a 
step forward was made in an act that pro- 
vided for the settlement and relief of the 
poor. In the settlement of the poor the 
state was behind New York city which made 
provision for a hospital for the poor in 1699, 
and for a workhouse and poorhouse in 1736. 

SAMUEL P. ABELOW. 

Brooklyn. 


THE ERIE CHAPEL 


To THE EDITOR: 
I read a letter from Olive Smith in Tur 
Survey entitled Wanted: A Man to Save 


Boys, and I am in sympathy with the feel- 


ing expressed therein. I am engaged in 
just the task that she is engaged in, i. e., 
trying to find a worker to have charge of a 
reading and game room for boys and girls. 

I wish, however, to say that there is one 
church which is doing its duty to the boys 
and girls as she rightly suggests they all 
ought to do. That church is the Hrie 
chapel, 1347 West Erie street, in the heart 
of the seventeenth ward of Chicago. Our 
church is a seven-day in the week church. 
It is open forenoons for a free kindergarten. 
It is open every afternoon for the boys and 
girls to use reading and game rooms and 
gymnasium. It is open every evening for 
various industrial and religious. classes. 
Such work is, of course, very hard on the 
workers but it is well worth while. We min- 
ister to upwards of 2,000 each week. Our 
Sunday school enrolled over 1,000 last year. 
The pastor has more children who know his 
name and greet him on the street than any 
other pastor in Chicago, unless it be those 
who are engaged in a similar work. 

It is true as Miss Smith states that if every 
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church would do this there would be a far 
better chance for the boys and girls in our 
city. 3 

The day is coming when far more churches 
will seek to minister to the whole life of the 
people. What this small church in the 
midst of working people has done any 
church can do if it will. 

We beg to be excepted from the general in- 
dictment of the churches though we may 
be only the exception that proves the rule. 


(Rev.) Marion G. Core. 
Erie Chapel, Chicago. 


WEEDING OUT THE SURVEY 


To THE EDITOR: 

J am very sorry that it was necessary for 
you to remind me twice of the two dollars 
I should pay you. I do indeed realize the 
importance of reading this excellent maga- 
zine. The truth is, I have been unable to 
remit the money before because, by slow 
and diligent labor paid at the rate of three 
cents an hour, I have been earning the 
money: by weeding the garden. After this 
manner I spent the first two weeks of my 
vacation, the scorching sun peeling the skin 
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from the back of my neck. This serves to 
show to some small extent how much I 
value my Survey. Enclosed find a money 
order for two dollars. 

(Miss) 


California. 


JOURNAL OF CONSTRUCTIVE PEDAGOGY 


To THE EDITOR: 

Tur Survey gives the wider vision, the 
broader outlook which a teacher needs—and 
needs more (probably) than a member of 
other professions. In these days of much 
speaking about the social aim of education, 
the “social heritage,” “social efficiency” and 
the like, it is refreshing to turn away from 
the insipid reiteration of the commonplace, 
and the elaborate mystifying expression of 
the simple, to the frank, clear expression of 
social views that are remarkable for their 
penetrating insight and their constructive 
character. Probably the most important 
characteristic of Tur Survey is its grip on 
things, its hold on reality—a sore need in 
pedagogy. Tue Survey is a journal of con- 
structive pedagogy, and it is an inspiration. 

EDWARD A. FITZPATRICK. 

High School of Commerce, New York. 


JOTTINGS 


Second Child Conference.—The second an- 
nual meeting of the Child Conference for 
Research and Welfare at Clark University, 
Worcester, Mass., June 29 to July 3, promises 
to be as interesting an event as the opening 
meeting a year ago. The purpose of the 
conference, it will be remembered, is to se- 
cure co-operation between institutions and 
organizations engaged in the scientific study 
of childhood and the societies and individ- 
uals working for child betterment; to pro- 
vide parents, teachers and others who have 
the responsibility of the care of children, 
with the results of the scientific study of 
children. Pres. G. Stanley Hall of Clark, 
is president of the conference and Henry S. 
Curtis secretary. — 

The conference this year takes up home 


education, libraries, clinics, kindergarten, 
recreation, neglected children, reform 
schools, immigrant children industrial in- 


surance, school gardens, infant mortality, 
school hygiene, fresh air schools, eugenics, 
hookworm; federal children’s bureau, child 
labor, probation, parental responsibility and 
the like, with a report on the Worcester sur- 
veys: of: childhood by Dr. Hall and a compre- 
hensive plan for child welfare by Dr. Curtis. 


Correction—A review of Elizabeth Good- 
now’s novel, The Market of Souls, published 


by Mitchell Kennerley, appeared in THE 
Survey of May 28 in The Trend of Things. 
The footnote gave the price of the book as 
ninety-four cents which was not correct. 
The book may be obtained at the office of 
THE SurvEy, 105 Hast 22nd street, New York, 
for $1.25, or it will be sent, postpaid, for 
$1.33. 


Home for Slavic Immigrants.—The Slav- 
onic Immigrant Society, of which Prof. M. 
T. Pupin of Columbia University is presi- 
dent, has established an Immigrants’ Home 
to shelter Slavs who have no friends with 
whom to stay while looking for work. The 
home, which is at 436 West Twenty-third 
street, was in great part made possible by 
Helen Hartley Jenkins’s gift of $30,000. It 
is directed by Alois B. Koukol, who has been 
in charge of the Slavonic Immigrant So- 
ciety’s many activities since its organization 
in 1907. It accommodates about twenty- 
five persons. 

This new enterprise supplements the so- 
ciety’s work of providing Slavs, who include 
some twelve nationalities, with financial re- 
lief, legal protection from those who prey 
on newly arrived immigrants, and means of 
livelihood through its employment bureau. - 
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THE HISTORY OF CO-OPERATION 


GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE 


The Author of 


«Sixty Years of an Agitator’s Life,” 
“Bygones Worth Remembering,” Etc. 


From the Author's Pretace. 


“Other histories on this subject will be written, but whatever their 
merits may be, they cannot be written by anyone caring more for co-opera- 
tion than myself, or who has been concerned in its career from the days of 
the Rochdale Pioneers, or been personally conversant with the incidents 
and persons who made the movement. I have known the motives of those 
who have promoted it, of those who have retarded it, and those who have 
withstood it, and for seventy years have vindicated it against its adversaries. 
The story of this movement is that of an eye-witness. 

“The third part of this work brings the history down to this date, with 
brevity, but with sufficient explicitness to enable the reader to understand 
the growth and trend of this new Order of Labor. 

“Industrial Co-operation—voluntary concert, with equitable participa- 
tion and control among all concerned in any enterprise, is a definition that 
would now be accepted by political economists and journalists.” 


Revised and complete edition, two volumes, 691 pages including index, 
eight illustrations, 8 vo. cloth, gold top and headband, uncut edges, in 
covered box, price $5.00 net, E. P. Dutton & Co., American Publishers. 

This edition may be obtained through THE Survey at a special rate of 
$4.00 a set postage paid. Only thirty sets remain and when these are sold 
this authoritative and important work will be out of print in this country, 
and can be procured only by importation at the regular price, transportation 
and duty charges additional. 
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Our Slavic Fellow Citizens 


By EMILY GREENE BALCH 


ASED on extended travel in peasant villages abroad, and on 

residence in the chief Slavic communities of this country, 

Miss Balch’s book becomes one of the most important con- 

tributions to the literature of immigration. As she says in 
her introduction : ““Acquaintance with any immigrant people in America 
alone is not enough. The naturalist might as well study the habits of a 
lion in a menagerie or of a wild bird in a cage. To understand the 
immigrant we should know him in the conditions which have shaped 
him, and which he has shaped, in his own village and among his own 
people; we should study the culture of which he is a living part, but 
which he is for the most part powerless to transport with him to his 
new home. He must, however, be known also as he develops in Amer- 
ica in an environment curiously blended of old and new elements.” 
The Bibliography alone (30 pages) is invaluable to all students. 
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